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READERS WRITE 


Proxy Parenthood: “Shocking” 

For what it is worth, perhaps not much, 
I want to protest against the article 
“Proxy Parenthood” (PATHFINDER, May 
13). To my mind it is shocking that such 
stuff should appear in a non-medical pub- 
lication read by millions of men, women, 
boys and girls—the good, bad, morbid, 
easily misled and indifferent. If the sex 
taboo of Christian civilization breaks 
down utterly, it will be a sorry day for 


personal morals. 
; G. C. Powers 


Portland, Ind. 


Television in the West 


PATHFINDER is a valuable editorial 
friend, and so it is with an attitude of 
helpful accuracy rather than that of the 
Old-Subscriber-with-injured-pride that I 
approach you on the subject of television 
which you discussed in your issue of May 
13, On page 21, column 2, last paragraph, 
the statement is made that regular tele- 
vision service is less than two weeks old. 

As a matter of fact, our station here, 
W6XAO, has been on the air for about a 
year with one-hour programs seven times 
a week. We give live-talent shows, in- 
cluding plays, music and educational fea- 
tures four nights and Wednesday fore- 
noon every week. We show film on Mon- 
day and Saturday nights and have pro- 
jected about 11 million feet since we went 
on the air Dec. 23, 1931. Sunday we rest. 

Mark Finley 

Director of Public Relations 
Don Lee Broadcasting System, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

{PATHFINDER apologizes to the Don Lee Broad- 
casting System, affiliated with the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System, for an unintentional slight. Broadcasts 
from television stations with experimental licenses 
in the United States date from about 1911, but since 
then, the service given has been irregular and often 
interrupted. If the Don Lee System has been on the 
air with regular programs for about a year, it can 
safely claim precedence over NBC, which abandoned 


regular broadcasts last summer and did not resume 
until April 30 this year.—Ed.] 


In Reply to Mr. Hougham 
In “Readers Write,” May 13, Duane Hou- 
gham thinks the President of the United 
States should pardon Grover C. Bergdoll, 


the much-publicized slacker, saying, “We, 
the youth of America, should refuse to 
go to war with any nation.” If all our 
citizens should decide to agree with him, 
I fear the time would be very short be- 
fore a foreign flag would displace the stars 
and stripes . 
Howard B. Potts 

Byesville, O. 

Some young men are shouting to 
the world that they won’t fight if the 
United States should be involved in war. 
If the warmakers thought we were un- 
prepared to fight, we would surely be at- 
tacked... 

Monroe McDaniel 
Dayton, O. 

In reference to the letter by Duane 
Hougham, I would like to express an 
opinion. In my estimation there are 
enough young men in this country, both 
in and out of college, who have had mili- 
tary training, so that it will be unneces- 
sary for such of those that are too 
chicken-hearted to fight to come for'vard 
in case of war. As a matter of fact, the 
slackers would not be wanted, for they 


would be a detriment rather than an asset. 
The army will find those of us that have 
been fortunate enough to receive military 
training both ready and willing to take 
up arms for this country, either here or 
abroad, and I am sure that there are 
enough of us to fill the ranks without call- 
ing upon anyone who is unwilling ... 
Hubert Hammond Crane, Jr. 
Georgia School of Technology 
Atlanta, Ga. 


* + 7 


. « . About conscientious objectors to 
war. A conscientious objector may not be 
truly called a coward, but he could hardly 
be called a true patriot. He receives the 
same benefits a free country has to offer 
as the-man who fights to preserve those 
benefits! In this light, can any lover of 
freedom truly object to a war that at- 
tempts to preserve freedom... 

Virgil Evans 
Seagraves, Tex. 


“Open to Question” 

I have read with interest your editorial 
“There’s Room for Them” (PATH- 
FINDER, May 6)... Your editorial says 
that “the growth of American population 
is in a static state.” That statement is 
open to question ... 

Population theorists, basing their curves 
on the recent trend in the birth rate, 
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know no more about how the populativ, 
growth of the future is going to be tha) 
anybody else—or perhaps not much mor, 
Professor Raymond Pearl of Johns Hop- 
kins has called attention to the fact tha: 
the predictions or assumptions which t! 
public is being fed with, are based up: 
a relatively short trend in the birth rat 
and may not prove reliable .. . 

Guy Irving Burch 
Washington, D. C. 

(Mr. Burch is right to this extent: the study 
population is not an exact science, and current tre: 
can be reversed by unpredictable future events. Evy: 
so, however, experts are fairly well agreed that t! 
American population is rapidly aging and that t 
current decline in the rate of population growth w 
continue for many years to come. From 1920 to 19 
U. S. population increased by 16 million; from 19 
to the present, it has increased by only about h: 
that number; from 1940 to 1950, according to sou: 
forecasts, it may increase only about 5 million. Th 
decline in rate of growth indicates that the populati: 
is moving toward a stationary state, possibly ev: 
toward decline in numbers.—Ed.] 


Concerning “Herr Hitler Distorts’’ 

Congratulations on your editorial “He: 
Hitler Distorts” (PATHFINDER, May 13 
That one is a masterpiece in forceful dix 
tion and convincing, compelling logic. 

J. F. Houchins 
Beckley, W. Va 
. 7 a 

Your article on the Hitler nature com 
plex takes the cake ... All Hitler can d 
is to annoy the rest of the world whi! 
consummating his own and Germany’ 
utter downfall. Sad to contemplate, Ge: 
mans are a fine people. Never should th: 
mass of German people be viewed as har 
boring the sinister attitudes of their dic 
tators. Their weakness is in that they 
have not the Spartan ingenuity to throw 
off the yoke of their misguided dictators 

Edward Anderson 
Denver, Colo. 

We must admit that the allies are al! 
good at presenting affairs in their own 
way, disregarding Germany’s position 
Many, many times have reliable statesmen 
and editors affirmed that the Versailles 
treaty was an ignoble act and made re 
habilitation impossible for Germany. |! 
it not about time then that the allies show 
some superior qualities by retracting thei: 
obvious mistakes, which have forced upo: 
Germany the position of the aggressor i: 
trying to undo what the allies should ad- 
just if they want to lead in democrati 
and liberal ideals? ... 

Orange, N. J. : 
E. F. Angle 


Ford’s Tractor 

In regard to the article “Crosley Car. 
Ford Tractor” (PATHFINDER, May 13), | 
never saw a three-wheeled Ford tracto: 
He might have had one on the market, bu! 
he also had a four-wheeled tractor .. . 

Stanley Earl 
Monroeville, O. 

[PATHFINDER was in efror. The article stated 
*“‘The old Fordson tractor . . . had three wheels.’’ Th 
fact is that until ten years ago, when Ford stoppe 
manufacturing them in the United States, all tracto: 
manufactured here had four wheels. In recent year 
however, Ford has been manufacturing tractors on): 
in England and the models are three-wheeled a 
well as four-wheeled.—Ed.] 


India: “Clear and Complete” 

I would like to say that “India” (PATH- 
FINDER, March 25) had a delightfull, 
readable style. I enjoyed the scope anid 
background of same, which refreshed my) 
memory of many needed facts~to mak: 
the picture of the present most clear and 
complete. 

M. Wade 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SURPLUS— 


More Than a Million Weekly 


The FSCC: A Link between Want and Plenty 


N AMERICA, want exists in the 

midst of plenty. While low-income 
families skimp, thousands of pounds 
of butter and millions of dozens of 
eggs lie unused in warehouses. Fields 
are green with wheat that never will 
become bread or breakfast food. In 
orchards, trees bend low with oranges 
and grapefruit that will go uneaten. 

Last week, an obscure Federal agen- 
cy was embarking on a bold experi- 
ment to increase consumption of Amer- 
ican farm products. To relief families 
in Rochester, N. Y., the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation was is- 
suing stamps which could be used like 
money to buy food. For every two 
dollars’ worth of stamps a relief client 
bought, he received a dollar’s worth 
free. Thanks to the FSCC, he could 
expand his food budget by one-third 
at no cost to himself. 

This week, the FSCC inaugurates a 
similar plan for families on relief in 
Dayton, O. As soon as possible, the 
Corporation will choose other medium- 
sized cities as laboratories for testing 
its scheme. Not even Milo Perkins, 
the 40-year-old Texan who is Presi- 
dent of the Corporation and originator 
of the stamp idea, knows how widely 
the scheme eventually may be applied. 

For the moment, the Department of 
Agriculture calls the Corporation plan 
“an experiment in nutrition.” Govern- 
ment doctors call it a contribution to 
public health. Basically, however, the 








FSCC is attempting to solve the para- 
dox of want in the midst of plenty. 
For the benefit of farmer and con- 
sumer alike, it is trying to develop a 
way in which at least a part of Amer- 
ica’s unused farm products can be 
put to use. 


- «+ Rich Land, Poor Man 


When farmers grow more than they 
can sell, the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts slumps. Year after year since 
1920, American farmers have grown 
more than they could sell at home or 
abroad. With no very great success, 
part of New Deal farm policy has 
been aimed at preventing surpluses 
before they occur. 

Beginning in 1933, the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration paid farm- 
ers for restricting production; in the 
growing reason of 1933, corn and cot- 
ton were plowed under. Four differ- 
ent agricultural agencies in succession 
bought poor and worn-out farm land 
to withdraw it from cultivation. After 
the first Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was outlawed by the Supreme Court, 
a second Act offered farmers benefits 
for restricting production of five 
major crops: wheat, cotton, rice, to- 
bacco and corn, 

Nevertheless, not more than 10,000,- 
000 acres have been withdrawn from 
cultivation since 1933. Farmers this 
year are tilling 330,000,000 acres of 
soil—about 30,000,000 more than are 
needed. Farm- 
ers have balked 
at approving 
limits to pro- 
duction; at 
present, only 
cotton is under 
AAA quota re- 
strictions. Un- 
used carryovers 
from previous 
corn crops are 
expected to be 
250,000,000 
bushels next 
July; the wheat 
carryover will 
be 285,000,000. 
And the Com- 
modity Credit 
Corporation 
holds 11,000,000 
bales of cot- 
ton — nearly 
equal to last 
year’s entire 
crop — as se- 
curity for loans 
it has made to 


International 


Rochester Relief Families Were First to Try the Scheme 


$1.00 a Year 





U. 8. D. A. Photo by Purdy 
The Stamp Idea Originated with Perkins 


cotton farmers who have had to sell 
their product at starvation prices. 

Economists agree that some of 
America’s glut is due to overproduc- 
tion. But they also agree that some 
of it is due to underconsumption. 
Americans undoubtedly would use 
more farm products if they could. 

In a single year, the average citizen 
consumes about 1,440 pounds of farm 
producg. But this is not all he could 
consume in the form of food, drink 
and clothing. Millions of families 
spend at less than the rate of $1.80 a 
week which is estimated to be neces- 
sary to give a single person a suffi- 
cient and balanced diet. Many thou- 
sands of families on relief spend less 
than a nickel per meal per member, 

«+ « The Corporation’s Job 

The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation exists as a link between 
want and plenty. The Corporation 
operates on the obvious supposition 
that if Americans consumed more, 
farmers would get higher prices and 
consumers themselves would benefit. 
The FSCC makes it easy to consume 
more. It pays for farm products and 
gives them away for nothing, 

The FSCC is older than the name it 
now bears. It was created in 1933 as 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corpora- 
tion. Its first job was to feed the 
hungry with food bought by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 
To state and local relief agencies, it 
handed out unwanted farm products— 
including 1,500,000 of the hogs that 
AAA bought and slaughtered during 
the desperately dry season of 1934. 

In 1935, the Corporation got a new 
name and a new job. Retitled the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpo- 
ration, it began to do its own buying 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: “Fight Talk” 


Probably the biggest political ques- 
tions of the day revolve around the 
stand Franklin D. Roosevelt will take 
in 1940. Will he compromise with 
conservative Democrats on a party 
platform? Will he be a candidate for 
a third term? For weeks, observers 
have been combing his every word for 
answers to these questions. 

Last week the President threw light 
on the problem in a speech before 
the first National Retail Forum in 
Washington (see page 12). A “fight 
talk,” tinged with sarcasm and pun- 
gent, figurative language reminiscent 
of his stump speeches, it was a broad 
defense of the New Deal’s principles 
and objectives. It seemed to indicate 
that as far as he was concerned, the 
Democratic platform in 1940 must be a 
New Deal platform. 

The President beat around no 
bushes. He committed himself to con- 
tinued government spending to spur 
lagging recovery by increasing con- 
sumer purchasing power—‘the milk in 
the cocoanut of all busipess.” Declar- 
ing there were few or no places where 
Federal expenditures could be cut, he 
said: “Balancing the budget today, or 
even next year, is a pretty difficult if 
not impossible job.” But continuation 
of deficits, he asserted, was not a per- 
manent part of his program. 

He refused to be alarmed about the 
national debt, though Repypblicans 
were “merchandising horror” about it 
with a “National Debt Week” (see 
col. 3). The debt, he repeated, did 
not represent money thrown away; it 
represented many national assets— 
loans being repaid; self-liquidating 
public works; damage-preventing 
structures such as dams and levees. 

To those who have been urging re- 
peal of “business-deterring” taxes, es- 
pecially the undistributed profits tax, 
he also had something to say. In 
effect, it was this: they can be re- 
pealed with his approval if (1) reve- 
nue raised by them is not curtailed; 
(2) tax evasion which they are in- 
tended to forestall is still prevented; 
(3) the major part of the business tax 
yield is still made to come from the 
28,000 “bigger corporations” earning 
more than $25,000 annually. In addi- 
tion he declared he would “never” 
abandon work relief for the dole. 

Nub of the speech were in these 
words: “You cannot expect this Ad- 
ministration to alter the principles and 
objectives for which we have strug- 
gled the last six years.” 

To some the speech was not only 
the President’s stand for a New Deal 
platform but an indication of his own 
candidacy. Wrote Thomas L. Stokes 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers: 
“There was something in his presenta- 
tion ... that seemed ... to point to 
the candidate—none other than Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt.” 





Other items in the President’s week 
included these: 

@ He accepted with “most sincere 
regret” the resignation of 35-year-old 
Brien McMahon, assistant attorney 
general in charge of the Justice De- 
partment’s criminal prosecutions. 
Though he will return to private prac- 
tice, McMahon will be retained by the 
government to try two pending cases, 
begun under his leadership. Nominat- 
ed as McMahon’s successor was 35- 
year-old O. John Rogge, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

e After a conference with President 
Anastasio Somoza of Nicaragua, he 
made another concrete addition to his 
“good neighbor” policy by authorizing 
the government-owned Export-Import 
bank to extend $2,000,000 in credits to 
the Central American country. Part 
of the credits may be used for pre- 
liminary work on a Nicaragua canal, 





Congress: Safe Ground 


At the start of this session of Con- 
gress, many members in both houses 
loudly mounted a shiny new economy 
bandwagon. Rolling smoothly along, 
they cut relatively small amounts from 
relief and other appropriations. When 
their new vehicle hit the big bumps of 
sectional and group interests, how- 
ever, many were easily jolted off. 
With an eye cocked toward the farm 
vote or the people back home, they 
added large sums to appropriations 
requested by the Administration for 
agriculture. Last week, however, with 
the economy wagon once again on safe 


ground, Congress climbed cheerfully ~ 


back aboard. 

First good opportunity for Senators 
to resume their perches came in the 
vote on the Florida Ship Canal. On 
previous trips to the Senate floor, bills 
to authorize construction of the Jack- 








International 
Vandenberg: A “Ditch” Met a New Defeat 





~ tion camp. 
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onville-to-the-Gulf sea level canal hac 
et consistent opposition from Michi 
oe Republican Senator Arthur H 
Vandenberg. Last week, presentin 
his favorite arguments against th 
President’s new request, Vandenbe: 
Fallied a solid Republican oppositi« 
and 23 bolting Democrats to his stand 
ard. Result was a new defeat, 45 | 
36, for the “sublimated ditch.” 
Because economy is seldom applie: 
defense inereases, a $773,049.15: 
yal appropriation bill passed th: 
nate, 61 to 14, without troublin 
10omy advocates. Only two issue 












rgest in peace-time history. Firs! 
yas raised by the active Van- 


m providing $1,500,000 to begin 
construction of two 45,000-ton battle 
ships. Contending there was no definite 
proof that other nations were build 
ing above the usual 35,000-ton limit, 
he warned the United States agains! 
leading “a mad arms race.” 

Second issue in the naval bill debate 
arose as an aftermath of President 
Roosevelt’s recent remarks on the su- 
periority of Argentine canned corned 
beef. The Senate adopted an amend- 
ment under which the Navy may not 
purchase from other countries foods 
produced in the United States. Dur- 
ing the debate, Senators were startled 
to learn that canned beef served in 
their own Senate restaurant was clear- 
ly labeled “Produce of Brazil.” 

Other Congressional] activities of the 
week included these: 

@ The House Committee investigat- 
ing WPA heard that Chicago and New 
York City had made $50,000 profit each 
from Federal relief activities. The 
former allegedly took its profit from 
free WPA demolition of old buildings, 
while the latter was charged with 
profiting illegally from a rehabilita- 
New York’s Mayor La- 
Guardia promptly termed the charges 
against his city a “damnable lie.” 

e Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, hav- 
ing completed a study of the nation’s 
aircraft industry, recommended to the 
House Military Committee an increase 
in aeronautical research facilities, 
with a view to competing with Euro- 
pean nations in quality rather than 
quantity of airplanes, 


“National Debt Week” 


In the last several months Republi- 
cans have made few concerted attacks 
on the New Deal, apparently in the 
hope that, if given enough rope, the 
Administration would hang itself. 

Last week, however, the G.O.P. re- 
turned to battle. The Republican Na- 
tional Committee suddenly proclaimed 
the week “National Debt Week” in 
order “to arouse the American people 
to the dangers involved in the mount- 
ing national debt.” 

Obviously heralding the Republi- 
cans’ intention to come out against 
public spending in 1940, first step in 
the campaign was to issue a statement 
to the press. It made the point that 
the national debt had “passed the $40,- 
060,000,000 mark, with another $5,000,- 
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000,000 guaranteed on the side,” and 
that New Deal spending “averages 
almost $15,000 every minute .. . offset 
by revenue of only about $8,000 a 
minute.” Such a situation, it said, 
threatens “the Very existence” of “the 
American family.” 

Other means to publicize the drive 
were adopted. A show-window dis- 
play in Washington showed that New 
Deal spending would have built 940 
Empire State buildings. Republicans 
in Congress descended on broadcast- 
ing studios. In one radio speech, Sen- 
‘tor Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan 
charged that deficit spending “either 
leads to bankruptcy or to equally sui- 
cidal jeopardy of an inflation .. .” 

Taking note of the movement in his 
peech to the American Retail Federa- 
tion, President Roosevelt snapped: 
“Partisans are going around the coun- 
try scaring parents who are not starv- 
ing by telling them of an increased 
nationa] debt which their grandchil- 
dren will have to pay. Certainly that 
is not so alarming as telling parents 
who are already starving that an un- 
trammelled business set-up will pro- 
vide their grandchildren with food in 
1989.” 





So 


. . > 
Dies: Delirium 

A New York “millionaire” learns 
from a mysterious spy that a clique 
of “Jewish Communists” is plotting 
to seize the government of the United 
States. This information he forwards 
to a Kentucky army officer, who in 
turn distributes it among 40 care- 
fully chosen “patriots.” One of them, 
leader of an anti-Semitic group in 
West Virginia, conceives a scheme to 
nip the “Communist” plot and set up 
instead a Fascist government. In this 
he interests a major-general recently 
retired from the U.S. Army, who will 
become “boss” in the new regime. 


Like the scenario of a dope addict’s 
dream, this lurid tale sprouted on the 
nation’s front pages last week. Its 
imazed discoverer was Representative 
Martin Dies, chairman of the House 
committee on un-American activities. 

Back in 1937, as Dies pieced together 
ihe fantastic story, Dudley Pierpont 
Gilbert, a well-to-do Manhattan club- 
man, heard stories of subversive plot- 
ting from a man calling himself George 
tice, a waiter. Rice declared a group 
of prominent men, mostly Jewish, was 
onspiring to foment a revolution and 
had a secret army of 150,000 men 
ready to seize power at any moment. 
hough he made no effort to check the 
story, Gilbert became greatly alarmed. 
lle began to send Rice’s “information,” 
1 the form of reports signed “Uncle 
Dudley,” to James E. Campbell, an 
\rmy reserve captain of Owensboro, 
Ky. Gilbert also provided Campbell 
vith $8,000 to disseminate the reports 
nd to build a refuge in Kentucky 

here they might fly in case of trouble. 

Campbell forwarded the reports, 

hich were heavily laced with anti- 
‘emitic propaganda and slurs on 
resident and Mrs. Roosevelt, to a 


NATIONAL 


picked group of 40, including many 
American Legionnaires. On the mail- 
ing list were one George Deatherage 
of St. Albans, W. Va., and Major-Gen- 
eral George Van Horn Moseley. Death- 
erage is chief of a frankly anti-Semitic 
organization called the Knights of the 
White Camellia. Moseley, who retired 
last year as commander of the Army’s 
Fifth Corps Area (with headquarters 
at Atlanta, Ga.), has since made public 
speeches flaying the New Deal and 
openly attacking Jews. 

In Gilbert’s reports, correspondence 
spread before the Dies committee 
proved, Campbell, Deatherage and 
Moseley found a common bond. To 
Deatherage, Moseley wrote: “The most 
serious problem confronting America 
today is just this problem of the Jew 
and how to get rid of his influence.” 
And to Campbell: “If the Jews bump 
me off, see that they get credit for it— 
it will help our cause.” 





International 


Deatherage Cooked Up a Fascist Coup 


It was Deatherage, the professional 
red-baiter, who cooked up the plan for 
a Fascist coup. To Campbell he pro- 
posed “setting up a little G.H.Q.” and 
enrolling men “to fight with us in this 
American - Jewish war.” Deatherage 
clearly considered Moseley the leader 
—‘‘he will go through with it if it takes 
everything he has”—but warned that 
the “boss” was a strong-willed man 
who must not be pushed too fast. 

On the witness stand these men 
showed their true colors. Gilbert, ad- 
mitting he might be “a patriotic fool,” 
insisted he expected revolution “be- 
fore the snow flies.” Campbell, like 
Gilbert, denied anti-Semitism, but said 
he saw no harm in spreading slurs 
against Jews “if they’re true.” An- 
other witness was John D. M. Ham- 
ilton, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, who explained to 
the committee’s complete satisfaction 
that he had answered Campbell’s re- 
quest for a list of his committeemen 
purely as a routine matter. 

But the prize witness was Deather- 
age. So belligerent at first that Capitol 
police had to push him into the wit- 
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ness chair, he was soon blandly ex- 
plaining that his “common cause” with 
the others was “fighting this world- 
wide drive—and especially in the 
United States—of Jewish Commun- 
ism.” Deatherage added to the melo- 
dramatic atmosphere by telling of his 
connection with a world Fascist or- 
ganization with headquarters in Rome. 

Having already produced enough ev- 
idence to strain the credulity of most 
minds, Dies had. still to hear from 
Moseley. Flying from California to 
testify, the “boss” stopped off long 
enough to proclaim that he was trying 
“to save America from herself.” 


“Rendezvous with Death” 


Navy men consider submarine duty 
a “ceaseless rendezvous with death.” 
So delicate and uncertain are the ma- 
chinery-crammed_ sub-surface’ craft 
that even the most routine cruise is 
perilous, 

Last week, the U. S. submarine 
Squalus kept its rendezous. Its sleek 
black hull slicing the waters off Ports- 
mouth, N. H., the $5,000,000, 300-foot 
“pig-boat” slid below in a _ practice 
dive. An hour later there was no sign 
of her, and the submarine Sculpin set 
out in search, Fifteen miles off shore, 
a red smudge led the Sculpin to a 
yellow emergency buoy which told the 
worst. The Squalus lay helpless 240 
feet below the surface. Trapped in 
the sea-smothered ship were 59 men. 

By a phone within the marked buoy 
(which, with the smoke flares, had 
been automatically released by the 
sunken ship), the Sculpin’s officers 
learned from Lieutenant O. F. Naquin, 
commanding the Squalus, that his ship 
had dived with an air induction valve 
left open, had half-flooded and sunk. 
Then the phone wire snapped, and 
communication ended. 

Immediately, from points all along 
the eastern seaboard, rescuers dashed 
for Portsmouth. But not until 24 
dragging hours had passed could res- 
cue work begin. Then the U. S. S. 
Falcon, specially designed for sub- 
marine rescue work, nosed into posi- 
tion over the stricken Squalus and un- 
limbered its 10-ton diving bell. For 
nearly two hours, divers maneuvered 
to get this huge, water-tight chamber 
over the escape hatch on the Squalus. 
Finally, the bell rose to the surface 
carrying seven survivors—the first 
rescue in history from such a depth 
or by such a method. 

From the ocean fioor, the bell 
brought fateful news. Thirty-three of 
the crew were alive and safe, but 26 
were “undoubtedly dead.” They had 
been caught in the flooded sections of 
the ship. All day and into the night, 
the giant bell dipped and rose again, 
each time carrying its pitiful handful 
of humanity. Finally, all survivors 
were ashore; there remained only the 
dreadful task of salvaging the stricken 
submarine and its cargo of dead. 

The sinking of the Squalus was the 
61st accident encountered by U. S. sub- 
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marines since 1902, when the S-3 and 
the S-49 collided at New London, 
Conn. The majority were minor mis- 
haps, but 12 fatal accidents took a 
total of 131 American lives. Heaviest 
toll was that of the last disaster in 
1927, when the S-4 was rammed and 
sunk by a Navy destroyer off Province- 
town, Mass. Forty officers and sea- 
men perished. Accidents to foreign 
undersea craft in the last quarter- 
century have pushed the world total 
to about 900 deaths. 


Labor: Strike, Suit 


Last week the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations was involved in 
two major battles. In Harlan County, 
Ky., its most potent union—the United 
Mine Workers of America—was hold- 
ing out for a “union shop” contract 
from the Harlan County Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. In Cleveland, O., it 
was preparing to defend itself in a 
$7,500,000 damage suit. 

Harlan: In this often bloody battle- 
ground for labor the union was mak- 





ing progress. Although the Harlan 
Association was still the holdout 


among six operator groups which had 
refused three weeks ago to sign a con- 
tract with the U. M. W.A., several inde- 
pendent operators in Harlan county 
had signed up last week. 

Nevertheless, the situation was still 
tense as sullen strikers eyed the 1,200 
National Guardsmen called in by Gov- 
ernor A. B. “Happy” Chandler to per- 
mit the mines to open on a non-union 
basis. The Guardsmen fought several 
gun battles with snipers hiding in Har- 
lan’s wooded hills. But despite hun- 
dreds of zipping bullets, the only cas- 
ualty was a slightly wounded miner. 

Though President Roosevelt had re- 
fused to intervene personally in the 
dispute, the Federal government took 
two significant steps. The Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation be- 
gan shipping in food for unemployed 
miners and their families, thereby 
forestalling any possibility of their be- 
ing “starved” back into the mines. 
Then the Justice Department sent two 
Special Assistant Attorneys into the 
area to discover whether civil liberties 
were being violated. 

Suit: When the C. I. O.’s Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee staged its 
series of strikes against “Little Steel” 
in 1937 for signed collective bargain- 
ing contracts, the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration—headed by Tom Girdler— 
was the focal point of its attack. Re- 
public plants in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and elsewhere were com- 
pletely or partly closed. But the 
strikes—during which 16 strikers were 
killed—ended without any S. W. O. C.- 
Republic contract being signed. 

Charging that the strikes were a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, Re- 
public last week filed suit in a Cleve- 
land Federal District court to recover 
damages allegedly suffered. The suit 
asserted that its loss of business and 
extraordinary expenses during the 


strikes had cost it $2,500,000, and 
asked triple damages under the anti- 
trust laws. Named as defendants were 
the C. I. O., its chieftain, John L. 
Lewis; Philip Murray, S.W.O.C.chair- 
man, and some 700 individual strikers 
and union officials. 

C.1.0. leaders expressed little worry 
over the suit. They indicated belief 
that Republic was retaliating for 
claims brought by the C. I. O. against 
Republic two weeks ago. In Cleve- 
land the C. I. O. filed claims with the 
National Labor Relations Board for 
$7,500,000 in back wages of 6,200 Ohio 
workers who, the union said, were 
illegally discharged as a result of the 
strikes. 
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Dream Fulfilled 


A dozen years ago last week, a little- 
known air mail pilot named Charles 
A. Lindbergh grounded his small, 





single-motored monoplane at Le Bour- 
get, Paris, amid a howling, milling 
mob. In the delirious excitement that 
followed his solo crossing of the At- 
lantic, thoughtful minds looked ahead 
to the day when that ocean would be 
bridged by regular air service, 

Last week, the dream was fulfilled. 
On the 12th anniversary of Lind- 
bergh’s take-off, Pan American Air- 
ways’ sleek, 42-ton Yankee Clipper 
churned the waters of Manhasset Bay 
off Long Island, lifted gracefully into 
the sky and pointed its nose toward 
Europe. Aboard were 17 crew mem- 
bers and observers and a cargo of 
112,574 pieces of U. S. mail weighing 
1,603 pounds. Most of the letters were 
sent by stamp collectors, only too glad 
to pay 60 cents an ounce to acquire 
covers of the first regular mail flight 
over the North Atlantic. 

With tail winds aiding the Clipper’s 
four 1,500-horse power engines, Cap- 
tain Arthur E. LaPorte covered the 
first leg—to Horta in the Azores—in 13 
hours, 22 minutes. Six hours, 54 min- 
utes more took him to Lisbon, Portu- 





gal, and another 7 hours, 20 minut 
to Marseilles, France. From there, t! 
schedule called for a run to Sout 
ampton, England and return by t! 
same route. After five such roun 
trips, Pan American will be able, und: 
Civil Aeronautics Authority regu! 
tions, to offer weekly passenger 
well as mail service. 
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Broken Boss 


For over a quarter of A century. 
Thomas J. Pendergast’s powerful po 
litical machine in Kansas City, Mo 


operated like a well-regulated sk 
machine. With odds heavily weight 


ed in favor of its proprietor, the in 
vincible Democratic combination con 
sistently produced huge majorities j 
elections for local, state and nationa 
offices. 

Though he always bet on a sur 
thing in politics, Pendergast was 
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On a Notable Anniversary, the Yankee Clipper Started a Notable Flight 


true gambler on his’ self-admitted 
“mania”—horse-racing. In one year 
he was reported to have bet $2,000,000 
on horse races and to have lost $600,- 
000. Last week his fondness for “play- 
ing the ponies” brought about the 
final chapter in the boss’s downfall. 

Pleading guilty to a charge of evad- 
ing payment of income taxes on $315,- 
000 received in an insurance deal, 
Pendergast faced a 15-month term in 
the Federal prison at Leavenworth, 
Kans. The court took no heed of his 
lawyers’ pleas that because of his 
heavy betting losses, Pendergast had 
failed to report all of his income fo! 
tax purposes. 

In imposing sentence, which might 
have been at most 5 years in prison 
and $20,000 in fines, Judge Merrill E 
Otis emphasized that he was judging 
Pendergast solely on the tax evasion 
charge. Nothing was added to hi: 
punishment, the judge said, “becaus« 
it is judicially noticed that the de 
fendant has been a political boss no! 
because ... the city and county which 
he has dominated have been governed 
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with indescribable corruption and dis- 
honesty.” 

In addition to the prison sentence, 
Pendergast was fined $10,000 and 
given a suspended sentence of three 
years on a second count in the indict- 
ment. To earn suspension of the lat- 
ter sentence he must fulfill probation 
requirements for five years, one of 
which demands payment of back taxes 
and penalties for 1935-36, estimated at 
$450,000. Recovery of other back 
taxes and penalties on concealed in- 
come of $1,240,746, which Pendergast 
received between 1927 and 1937, will 
be sought in civil action, announced 
U. S. Attorney Maurice M. Milligan, 
who prosecuted the fallen boss. 

At only one point in the trial did the 
66-year-old Pendergast show any 
emotion. A single tear trickled down 
his massive face when his attorney, 
pleading for leniency because of ill 
health, said: “For him a sentence of 
imprisonment will be a sentence of 
death.” 

oe een 


Americana— 


Amends: Accused of robbing another 
man of clothes and $18 in cash, Ed- 
ward Wyatt of Boston, Mass., pleaded 
not guilfy, then promptly offered to 
give his accuser “$25 a month until 
I’ve paid it back.” Puzzled, the judge 
demanded: “Well, did you do it, or 
didn’t you?” “I didn’t,” Wyatt insist- 
ed, “but I swear on the Bible I'll pay 
him back.” The court said guilty. 

Journey: When a fare stumbled into 
William Lysaght’s cab and said, “Take 
me to Juarez,” the New York City taxi 
driver started straight for the Mexican 
city. Some hours later, the fare woke 
and asked his whereabouts. “Phila- 
delphia,” said Lysaght. “It’s on the 
way to Juarez.” Oh, no!” argued the 
passenger. “Juarez is a movie playing 
on Broadway.” When the pair got 
back to Gotham, the taxi meter said 
$40.35, but Lysaght couldn’t collect. 


*. 7 * 


“Possession Is 9 Points”: To Mayor 
0. I. Minter and Police Chief Fred 
Carr of Rochester, N. Y., a widow ad- 
dressed an urgent plea—that they stop 
her late husband’s three former wives 
from decorating his grave. “I think | 
should have the privilege,” the woman 
insisted. “He was mine last.” 


* * 7 





Sissy: Escorted under protest to po- 
lice headquarters, Arthur Moe, a Los 
Angeles truck driver, was given a sur- 
prise citation for safe driving. A few 
hours later he collapsed at the wheel 
of his parked truck, and a doctor, 
diagnosing nervous excitement, order- 
ed him to bed. 


° * * 


Hi-De-Ho: When the U.S.S. North- 
ampton arrived in Honolulu with a 
cargo of ammunition, officers ordered 
the ship’s orchestra to play swing 
music while sailors unloaded the 110- 
pound boxes of explosives. Hot tunes, 
they explained, gave the cargo han- 
dlers rhythm to work by and decreas- 
ed danger of accidents. 





IN OTHER LANDS 





King: First Lap 


South Georgia is a bleak and foggy 
island near the Antarctic Circle whose 
inhabitants (561 men, one woman) live 
by harpooning whales. Zanzibar is a 
hot and steamy island near the Equa- 
tor whose 138,000 natives live by 
plucking cloves. One thing Zanzibar 
and South Georgia have in common 
with each other and with hundreds of 
other specks on the map: they all owe 
allegiance to George VI, sovereign lord 
of the richest political estate the world 
has ever known, the huge, haphazard 
British Empire. 

Last week King George and his 
Queen had finished the first lap of a 
visit to their largest single “posses- 
sion”—the Dominion of Canada. Still 
game and smiling after a week so 
strenuous that it exhausted most of the 


newspapermen assigned to cover their 
doings, the King and Queen sped west- 
ward on Lap Two, which was to take 
them to the Pacific Coast. Behind 
them lay four of Canada’s most pop- 
ulous cities; behind them, too, a great 
popular triumph. 

Quebec. As Queen Elizabeth stepped 
off the gangplank of the liner Empress 
of Australia, an admiring murmur rose 
from the crowd. It was a murmur 
which, following the Queen from that 
day on, was to make her, far more 
than George, the star of the royal visit. 

The King’s first act ashore was to 
hold court on an oaken throne in an 
impromptu throne room at the dock. 
His second was to visit the Quebec 
Parliament. There George and the 
Senate government leader saved time 
by handing each other written copies 
of their respective speeches. 

Before luncheon at the Chateau 
Frontenac, the royal chairs were sol- 
emnly tested by two scarlet-liveried 
waiters from Buckingham Palace to 
make sure they would hold Their 





Majesties’ weight. After lunch George 
and Elizabeth went down to the his- 
toric Plains of Abraham, where Eng- 
land won the mastery of the New 
World from France 180 years ago. 
Montreal, the largest city of Canada 
and second largest French-speaking 
city in the world, was second to wel- 
come the sovereigns. Mayor of Mon- 
treal is Camillien Houde, described as 
“a combination of La Guardia and 
Huey Long,” who only a few weeks 
ago proclaimed that French-Canadian 
sympathies in any Anglo-Italian war 
would lie with Italy. The success 
scored by Britain’s rulers in French- 
speaking Quebec, however, apparently 
made Mayor Houde think twice. When 
the King and Queen rode through 
Montreal—stopping at the City Hall to 
meet the city fathers, looking in on 
the school children at the baseball 
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At the End of the First Strenuous Week, George and Elizabeth Were Still Game 


stadium, driving through the campus 
of McGill University—Mayor Houde 
rode beaming in their wake. Once or 
twice he forgot himself and acknowl- 
edged the cheers intended for royalty. 

In Ottawa, the Dominion capital, 
George performed a ceremony in Par- 
liament never before enacted in the 
New World and not seen in England 
since 1854. While women in tiaras 
looked down from the great Gothic 
galleries and Canada’s Supreme Court 
in scarlet and ermine sat in a circle, 
on a dais below the throne, the King 
gave his royal assent to the recent 
Canadian-American commercial treaty. 

Next day was “the King’s birthday.” 
(Actually born on a Dec. 14, George 
celebrates in May or June to take ad- 
vantage of good weather.) In the 
bearskin shako and bright red uni- 
form of a colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards, George watched his husky 
guardsmen perform the age-old cere- 
mony of the Trooping of the Colors— 
a kind of military ballet. Later Eliza- 
beth balanced a golden trowel on her 
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gray suede glove, tapped thrice on the 
cornerstone of Canada’s new Supreme 
Court building, and made a speech. 

Toronto’s name comes from an In- 
dian word meaning “a place of meet- 
ing,” and it remained for Toronto on 
the shores of Lake Ontario to provide 
a rendezvous for seven world celeb- 
rities. While the blue and silver royal 
train sped west from Ottawa, a special 
red train rolled toward Toronto from 
Callander, bearing the famed Dionne 
Quintuplets, who were dressed in 
ankle-length white organdy and poke 
bonnets for the occasion, 

When George and Elizabeth entered 
the music room of the Ontario Lieu- 
tenant Governor’s private offices, they 
found five little girls sitting on the 
sofa. Ontario’s Prime Minister Mitch- 
ell Hepburn performed the introduc- 
tions. Losing no time, the Quints 
ambled across the room and moistly 
kissed the Queen. She dropped to one 
knee and returned the kisses. Yvonne, 
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OTHER LANDS 


poured in on the British Embassy from 
irate newspaperwomen, Congressmen 
and socialites who had not been invit- 
ed to the 1,300-guest party for Their 
Majesties, that for the first time in his 
life Sir Ronald Lindsay, the Ambassa- 
dor, called a press conference. The 
garden party, he explained, would be 
“just like heaven—some are taken and 
some are left.” Among those “taken”: 
William Green, John L. Lewis, Henry 
Ford, J. Pierpont Morgan, Colonel and 
Mrs. Lindbergh, Grover Whalen, 


Axis: War of Nerves 


Butter may be scarce in Berlin, but 
there is no scarcity of legal holidays. 
Whenever a distinguished foreign vis- 
itor arrives, workmen in Berlin fac- 
tories get the day off, on condition 
that they show up at the railroad sta- 
tion equipped with small paper flags 
and ready to cheer. So many Italians, 
Hungarians, Spaniards and Yugoslavs 














In Ottawa: 


the boldest of the five, shook hands 
with the neglected King. Later, blow- 
ing kisses with complete aplomb, the 
little princesses of Callander appeared 
before an audience of 1,000 in To- 
ronto’s Legislative Chamber. 

This, the high point of the royal 
tour, eclipsed the ceremonies at City 
Hall, Premier Hepburn’s address of 
welcome, and even the running of the 
King’s Plate when a crowd of 50,000 
saw the favorite horse, Archworth, 
win a prize of $10,000 and a prize of 
50 golden guineas. The first lap of 
their visit over, George and Elizabeth 
headed for the Canadian Rockies.* 

Meanwhile in Washington such an 
avalanche of sour-grape_ criticism 
: t No sooner had the King and Queen left Toronto 
than .Ontario’s Supreme Court made public a suit 
against the quintuplets’ physician, Dr. Alan Roy 
Dafoe. Father Oliva Dionne claimed that he and his 
whole family had been ridiculed when Dr. Dafoe, 
upon being initiated into a club in New York, wore 


an apron labeled “Dr. of Litters’’ and carried a 
satchel labeled ‘‘Mass Deliveries.’’ 
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This Ceremony Was Never Before Enacted in the New World 


have recently hit the trail for Berlin, 
however, that the Nazi work schedule 
has fallen seriously behind. Last week 
only an assortment of Hitler Youth 
and a few brass bands could be spared 
to welcome Count Galeazzo Ciano, the 
Italian Foreign Minister. 

Gorgeous as a peacock in his showy 
uniform, Ciano met another peacock 
on the platform: Nazi Foreign Minis- 
ter Joachim von Ribbentrop. The two 
shook hands ardently. Next morning 
both birds strutted into the ornate Am- 
bassadors’ Room at the new Chancel- 
lery to sign a formal Rome-Berlin mil- 
itary alliance. Hitler, his plain brown 
plumage in startling contrast to theirs, 
sat in the middle. Solemnly Ciano and 
Ribbentrop signed. Solemnly Ribben- 
trop rose to announce: “My Fuehrer, 
I report the signing of the alliance 
pact.” Up jumped Hitler, who turn- 
ed on Ciano and very nearly lifted 
the grinning Italian off his feet with 















the fervor of his congratulation 

Thus the Rome-Berlin axis, once a 
slim as a shoestring, became a ste: 
girder. By their pact Germany an 
Italy pledged themselves “with unite: 
strength to render secure their livin 
space (Lebensraum).” For 10 year 
the two nations promised each othe: 
(1) constant contact in time of peace 
(2) immediate consultation in time « 
danger; (3) full mutual support i 
time of war. 


« «+» The Hand of Friendship 


Commenting to newspapermen 
Ciano spoke of Italy’s belief tha 
“there are no problems in Europ: 
which goodwill and justice might noi 
solve.” Ribbentrop, by contrast, snort 
ed fire. The alliance, he said, would 
“form a mighty and invincible bloc of 
300,000,000 people”’—presumably in 
cluding Spaniards, Japanese, Hungar- 
ians and Yugoslavs—‘“ready to offer 
the hand of friendship to anyone, but 
determined to smash any enemy by 
their united power.” 

Mussolini invented the word “axis” 
to describe the Rome-Berlin relation- 
ship, but the axis itself is Ribbentrop’s 
baby. In November, 1936, Ribbentrop 
and the Japanese Ambassador to Ber- 
lin signed a pact proclaiming a holy 
crusade against bolshevism. In No- 
vember, 1937, Italy joined the club. 
An immensely significant difference 
between that pact and the new one is 
that the alliance signed last week did 
not even mention bolshevism. It open- 
ly identified the allies of Versailles as 
the axis’ true enemies, and proclaimed 
German-Italian determination to 
change the map. 

While Berlin broke out in a festive 
rash of flags, Rome celebrated in the 
square before Mussolini’s palace. Thir- 
teen times the Duce was called out to 
take a bow on his balcony. 

In Cologne, Nazi Propaganda Minis- 
ter Joseph Goebbels used the tactics of 
sweet reason: “It is strange logic for 
the Poles to claim Danzig because it 
lies at the mouth of the Vistula—we 
are not claiming Rotterdam because 
it lies at the mouth of the Rhine... It 
is childish to believe that 80,000,000 
Germans living in the heart of Europe 
can remain satisfied for the next cen- 
tury without colonies.” 

Meanwhile, in eastern Germany 
work began on huge steel and concrete 
fortifications along the Polish frontier, 
to match the Limes Line facing France 
(a line which German troops had to 
evacuate last week before an enemy 
stronger than Frenchmen: the River 
Rhine, swollen with flood). 


. « « Aim—Another Munich 


With their glittering new pact, the 
axis partners settled down to a war 
of nerves; their aim—another Munich. 
But Prime Minister Chamberlain 
stayed calmly at 10 Downing Street. 
In Geneva, at the 105th meeting of the 
League of Nations Council, British 
Foreign Minister Halifax kept on dick- 
ering with Soviet Ambassador Ivan 
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Maisky over the terms of an Anglo- 
Russian agreement. The British fumed 
and spluttered; the Soviets held out 
stoically for an ironclad automatic de- 
fense alliance. Odds favored the 
Soviets. 

A Polish chauffeur in Danzig shot a 
German butcher (in cold blood, said 
the Nazis: in self defense, said the 
Poles). Though it looked for a few days 
like the start of an international inci- 
dent, the affair blew over. Poland 
and Rumania exchanged promises to 
help each other against attack; and 
Europe finished its fifth week without 
, military aggression. 
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Palestine: “Betrayal 

When the British - called 
round-table conference on 


London 
Palestine 


broke up last March without reaching 





Haining Spoke of “Force with Force’ 


an agreement to settle the Holy Land’s 
21 years of civil strife between Arabs 
aid Jews, the British government an- 
nounced it would impose its own 
“final” solution. Last fortnight that 
solution was published in a White 
Paper (statement of policy) and last 
week Parliament quickly approved it. 

Following closely the proposals re- 
jected by both Arabs and Jews at Lon- 
don the new plan, in outline, provides 
for: 


(1) Turning Britain’s troublesome 
League mandate into an independent 
Palestine state (60 per cent Arab and 
40 per cent Jewish) within 10 years. 

(2) Limitation of Jewish immigra- 
tion during the next five years to 
75,000 and the ultimate number of 
Jews to one-third the whole popula- 
tion. 

(3) Close regulation of land pur- 
chases by Jews. 

(4) Safeguards for holy places, the 
Jewish minority settlement, British 
strategic interests in the Near East 
and American commercial develop- 
ments through a treaty link to Britain. 


In Palestine, where Arabs now out- 
number Jews 900,000 to 450,000, the 


OTHER LANDS 


White Paper met an unhappy recep- 
tion. Re-defining Britain’s conflicting 
World War promises of Palestinian 
homelands to both factions, it was con- 
demned by the Jews as a “betrayal,” 
while the Arabs disowned it because, 
although it went a long way toward 
meeting their demands, it did not meet 
them all. 

First Jewish reaction was one of 
bitter violence against British rule. 
But when the rioting resulted in sev- 
eral deaths and hundreds of casualties, 
Jewish leaders received a stern warn- 
ing from Maj. Gen. R. H. Haining, com- 
mander of Britain’s army of 20,000 
troops in the Holy Land. If necessary, 
said the General, his troops would 
“meet force with force” in future dis- 
turbances. Heeding Haining’s warn- 
ing, Jews confined their demonstra- 
tions thereafter to peaceful parades 





International 


MacDonald Denied Promises Were Broken 


and launched a six-point program of 
passive resistance against the British. 

Meanwhile, almost world-wide con- 
demnation was heaped on the British 
proposal. In the United States, Zionist 
and non-Zionist organizations, mem- 
bers of Congress and public leaders 
termed the plan a “betrayal” of the 
Jews, the “Black Paper of 1939” and 
“appeasement of Arab terrorism.” To 
show the Jewish race’s determination 
to fight the plan, congregations in 
many synagogues were asked to take 
anew this ancient Biblical oath em- 
bodied in the 137th Psalm: 


If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, may 
my right hand wither. 

If I do not remember thee, may my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth... 


Nevertheless, the British govern- 
ment appeared determined last week 
to impose its solution in Palestine. 
Colonial Secretary Malcolm MacDon- 
ald, the White Paper’s youthful author, 
in opening debate on the proposal in 
the House of Commons, denied that 
any promises to Jews and Arabs had 
been broken. Moreover, he declared 








the “best answer” to Jewish claims 
that the plan placed “Jews at the 
mercy of an Arab majority” was its 
rejection by the Arabs. Though party 
lines were cut in two days of debate, 
the government had little difficulty 
winning Commons’ approval by a vote 
of 268 to 179. 
———3—“—<_ oo _ 


Spain: Fitting Farewell 

With the last of her victory celebra- 
tions over last week, Spain buckled 
down to what Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco proclaimed a peaceful 
era of reconstruction. 

Scene of the concluding celebrations 
was war-ravaged Madrid. With her 
streets bedecked with flags and flow- 
ers and crowded with 2,000,000 Madri- 
lenos and visitors from every Spanish 
province, the old capital thrilled to 
Franco’s long-delayed “victory pa- 
rade,” intended as a fitting farewell to 
the foreign troops who had helped 
him win the war. Despite a soaking 
rain, more than 150,000 troops (in- 
cluding 25,000 Italians, Germans and 
Moors), with full war equipment, 
marched past the Generalissimo’s huge 
reviewing stand for five hours. 

Just before the big parade, Franco 
received from his Foreign Minister, 
Count Gomez Jordana, the Grand 
Cross of Laureada, Spain’s highest 
decoration for valor. In a midnight 
broadcast after the parade the Gen- 
eralissimo declared his government 
wished to collaborate economically 
with all countries. 

Next day the celebrations were con- 
cluded with a Te Deum in the Church 
of Santa Barbara. With a choir of 
monks chanting in the background, 
Franco delivered his sword to Isidro 
Cardinal Goma y Tomas, Roman Cath- 
olic primate of Spain; offered a prayer 
of thanks for his victory over “the 
enemies of truth,” and asked divine 
assistance for his leadership of the 
nation toward “full liberty of empire.” 
In return, the Cardinal presented 
Franco with a jeweled sword as a 
symbol of his conquest and blessed 
him and the regime he heads. 


China: Stop Sign 


For two years Japan has practically 
had her way in China. Despite their 
foothold in the international areas, 
Western powers heretofore have step- 
ped aside to give the Japanese jugger- 
naut the right of way. What few pro- 
tests they have made have been ig- 
nored. But last week a big STOP sign 
against further Japanese encroach- 
ment into foreign areas in China was 
plainly visible, even to Tokyo mili- 
tarists. 

Japanese occupation of the tiny in- 
ternational settlement at Kulangsu 
(PATHFINDER, May 27) and fears 
that similar action might be attempted 
at Shanghai hastened erection of the 
sign, consisting of three related ac- 
tions: 

e Last fortnight when Japanese au- 
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thorities at Amoy rejected demands of 
the Kulangsu council to withdraw 
their forces, American, British and 
French warships landed troops to 
“protect their nationals.” Countered, 
the Japanese withdrew all but a few 
of their troops and last week officers 
of the four navies met on board a Brit- 
ish cruiser to seek a “settlement.” 

@ Coincident with the naval action 
at Kulangsu, the United States and 
Britain, in parallel notes to Tokyo, re- 
jected Japan’s diplomatic overtures of 
May 3 for elaborate revision of the 
status of Shanghai’s rich International 
Settlement. 

@ In Shanghai, the International 
Settlement joined the French Conces- 
sion in an extraordinary display of 
armed forces and launched a wide- 
spread search for alleged Chinese ter- 
rorists and arms in an effort to stamp 
out all lawlessness that might provide 
an excuse for Japanese invasion. In 
addition, Settlement authorities tem- 
porarily suspended two American- 
owned and two British-owned Chinese 
language newspapers for publishing 
“anti-Japanese” news. - 

Japanese prestige in Eastern Asia, 
meanwhile, suffered another blow last 
week when the yen slumped below the 
value of the Chinese dollar on Shang- 
hai’s exchange markets. Shanghai 
circles attributed the yen’s fall to both 
the stern manner in which the three 
democratic powers called the Japanese 
bluff at Kulangsu and the effective 
support of China’s currency by the 
Chinese government’s _ stabilization 
fund, recently created with the aid of 


British loans. 
OO 


Asides Abroad— 


Harmony: Notwithstanding Europe’s 
high-pitched axis and anti-axis bick- 
erings, representatives of Germany, 
Italy, France, England and The Nether- 
lands recently agreed at a conference 
of the International Standards Asso- 
ciation in London to harmonize their 
orchestras. Hereafter, the “A” to 
which their orchestras are tuned will 
be pitched at exactly 440 vibrations, 
same as the American fixed “A.” 

* . * 

Smarter: A party order published 
in Rome told Italians: “Fascists and 
all those active in the regime’s organ- 
ization either shall not drink coffee or 
shall reduce their consumption to the 
minimum. In this way we shall out- 
smart those countries which in selling 
to us, instead of taking our merchan- 
dise in exchange, wish to get our gold.” 
“Those countries” was Brazil, which 
has.failed to come to a barter agree- 
ment with Italy. Result: there is very 
little coffee to be had in Italy, anyway. 

. . . 

Fan: On a visit to the penal colony 
on Devil’s Island, French Guiana, cam- 
eraman Pierre-Andre Martineau dis- 
covered the world’s most enthusiastic 
movie fan. He was a convict whose 
body bore tattooed portraits of Garbo, 
Marlene Dietrich, Mary Pickford and 
other film stars. His gallery is now 
complete; he has no more room for 
pictures, 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





A. M. A. Slaps 


Although it is the biggest organiza- 
tion of doctors in the world, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association is on the de- 
fensive. Last year, it and some of its 
members were indicted by the United 
States Department of Justice on the 
ground that they had conspired to 
interfere with the practice of group 
medicine. Last February, Senator 
Robert Wagner of New York took 
medical initiative out of the hands of 
the Association by introducing in Con- 
gress a bill which would authorize the 
expenditure of $445,750,000 in the next 
three years to expand state medical 
service, research and education. But 
last week, after-its 90th annual con- 





A. M. A.’s survey was based on 
questionnaire replies from doctors i: 
counties with a total population of 
43,000,000. Frankly not a “statistica! 
report,” it was presented merely as a 
‘anvass of medical opinion. A. M. A 


delegates considered it as a telling 
blow against the health bill. After re- 


tiring President Abell and succeeding 
President Rock Sleyster of Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis., had attacked the bill as 
“vague,” extravagant and a “threat to 
the national health and well-being,” 
the Association’s House of Delegates 
unanimously voted opposition to the 
Wagner measure, 

Chief part of the A, M. A.’s conven- 
tion, however, was not politics, but 
medicine. During their five-day meet- 
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W omen Patients Were Packed in Ice Like Fish, Then Left in a Cold Coma 


vention, held in St. Louis, the A. M. A. 
had slapped back at the government. 

INDICTMENT: The case of the De- 
partment of Justice vs. the A. M. A. 
has not yet come into court. Although 
the Department merely seeks to re- 
strain the Association from what it 
considers illegal practices, Dr. Irvin 
Abell of Louisville, Ky., retiring 
A. M. A. President, declared that the 
Federal government was attempting 
to gain control over the membership 
of the A. M. A. and by implication, of 
all other trade and professional groups 
in the United States. Newspapermen 
in St. Louis reported that the A. M. A. 
had decided to set aside $250,000 for 
defending itself. 

BILL: Basis for Senator Wagner’s 
health bill is the report from a WPA 
door-to-door survey which covered 
about 4,000,000 persons in 1936. It 
indicated that nearly one-third of the 
population, about 40,000,000 persons, 
receive inadequate medical care. Pro- 
ducing a counter-survey, a committee 
of the A. M. A. asserted that the num- 
ber without medical care was nearer 
to 40,000. 


ing, 7,000 delegates listened to reports 
like these: 

@ Tocograph: A new instrument 
for predicting the time and nature of 
childbirth was described by Dr. Doug- 
las P. Murphy of the University of 
Pennsylvania in Philadelphia. The in- 
strument, called a tocograph, is a Hun- 
garian invention; Dr. Murphy has the 
only one in America. It is a device 
which measures abdominal movement 
in pregnant women. Days ahead of 
time it tells doctors when to expect 
delivery, and indicates whether the 
birth will be easy or will need special 
administration of drugs. 

e Hay Fever: Allergy is body in- 
tolerance of protein substances which 
are the basic matter in all living 
things. About 11,000,000 Americans 
suffer from the commonest kind of 
allergy—hay fever, or intolerance of 
plant pollens. Thousands more cannot 
eat particular kinds of food because 
of allergy. Some colds are merely a 
symptom of allergy to house dust. 

A striking treatment for this wide- 
spread and peculiar disorder was de- 
seribed by Drs. Benson Bloom and C. 
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S. Kibler of Tucson, Ariz., and Dr. S. J. 
Grauman of Milwaukee. They report- 
ed that a prescription of five grains of 
potassium chloride taken in water had 
cured such varied symptoms of al- 
lergy as sinus irritation, chronic head- 
aches, hives and eczema. Hay fever 
was relieved in less than half an hour. 

e Frozen Sleep: Heat promotes 
growth and preserves life; cold does 
the opposite. Defying this truism, 
Drs. T. S. Fay and L. W. Smith report- 
ed that cold may serve as man’s next 
great weapon against disease. The 
two physicians had packed women 
cancer patients in cracked ice, like 
frozen fish. In three hours their tem- 
erature had dropped below 90—pre- 
iously thought to be the lowest body 
temperature at which human life could 
be sustained; in one case, a record low 
of 82 was recorded. 

Cold put the patients to sleep. Sub- 
sequently, they were placed in a cool 
room and kept cold by refrigerator 
coils (see cut). Patients were kept in 
their cold coma for periods of five 
days. While they slept, their normal 
body processes ebbed to a point near 
death. All digestive processes stopped. 
Heart movement was regular, but so 
faint it could be detected only by 
means of an electric recording device. 

Practical result of this heroic treat- 
ment, the Philadelphia doctors re- 
ported, was to stop the growth of can- 
cer cells and to bring some hope to 
what had been regarded as hopeless 
cases of cancer. Enthusiastic, the phy- 
sicians suggested that similar treat- 
ment could kill tuberculosis bacilli 
ind other disease germs, could replace 
insulin shock as a treatment for in- 
sanity, and could be used to give the 
heart a hitherto unobtained rest in 
severe cases of heart disease. 
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Sound of Tomorrow 


Traveling in waves, sound can age 
whisky, purify milk and drive human 
beings out of their minds. Indications 
of what tomorrow’s world of sound 
will be like were contained last week 
in reports from sound engineers who 
ittended the annual meeting of the 
\ccoustical Society of America in 
New York. 

e Keener appreciation of the im- 
portance of sound may alter the shape 
of home and factory. P. E. Sabine of 
the Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, 
lll., predicted that architecture will be 
lirected more and more to “the alle- 
viation of the evil of noise and the 
the enjoyment of 
peech and music.” C. C. Potwin of 
lectrical Research Products, Inc., 
New York City, suggested that indus- 
rial buildings would achieve new 
eauty through the use of curved and 
lanting wall surfaces for the purpose 
f deadening reflections of noise. 

e Dr. Vern O. Knudson of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
All fac- 
ry and office workers, he said, would 
vear ear plugs to deaden distracting 
ound, increase efficiency and pre- 
erve mental health. Tomorrow’s 








music, he predicted, will counterfeit 

nature by reproducing the sounds of 

wind, falling rain and lapping waves. 
ge 


Briefs 


@ To the Royal Society of Canada 
in Montreal last week, Professor J. W. 
Campbell of Edmonton reported that 
it would not be impossible to fly a 
rocket ship to the moon and back. 
But for each pound that the passen- 
gers and ship weighed, he said, there 
would have to be 1,000,000 tons of fuel. 


@ Doctors in the Maternity Hospital 
at Lima, Peru, reported that five-year- 
old Lina Medina was in “a delicate 
condition” following the birth of her 
six-peund son (PATHFINDER, May 
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27). She was visited by Dr. Eugene 
MacCormack, a one-time Wisconsin 
physician now practicing in Lima; he 
confirmed the fact that the child 
mother is “less than six years of age.” 


@ Trench mouth is a common, 
scurvy-like disease which attacks the 
tissues of the mouth and throat; al- 
though it is accompanied by bacterial 
infection, it is caused by malnutrition, 
Dr. M. L. Morris of New Brunswick, 
N. J., reported that veterinarians had 
found nicotinic acid, a liver extract al- 
ready known to cure pellagra in hu- 
mans, to be a cure for trench mouth 
in dogs. Dentists now have begun to 
use the acid with great success as a 
cure for human trench mouth, 


MAN-MADE 
LIGHTNING 


-and the “HOUSE OF MAGIC” 


In the G-E building at the NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR, ten 
million volts of man-made lightning crash—thousands see for 
the first time the marvel of television—trace, in the great mural 
by Rockwell Kent, mankind’s upward struggle—see dramatized, 
in the “House of Magic,’’ the achievements of G-E research. 


SAN FRANCISCO’S Treasure Island has been painted with 
light by General Electric. Here, the new G-E short-wave radio 
station W6XBE carries news of the Fair to distant lands. In the 
G-E exhibit, the Magic Kitchen tells of new standards of living 
—the “House of Magic” reveals new wonders of science. 


E INVITE 
and the 
G-E exhibits, not only because they are 


YOU to~see 
other 


these 


features of the 


spectacular, but because they reveal the 
secret of America’s progress. They show 
how American industry, by developing 
new products, improving them, and 
learning to make them inexpensive, has 
made it possible for millions to have 


more of the good things of life. In this 


process of creating MORE GOODS 
FOR MORE PEOPLE AT LESS 
COST, which has made the American 
living standard the highest in the 
world, G-E scientists, engineers, and 
workmen have played an 
part. Visit the G-E exhibits and see for 
this G-E 
is building even higher 


important 


yourself work of research, 


which today 


living standards for America. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they bave earned for General Electric 
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Retailers’ Forum 


Across the counters of America’s 
1,600,000 retail stores last year passed 
35 billion dollars worth of merchan- 
dise—more than 60 per cent of all the 
goods and services sold in the nation. 
Retailing employs 1,500,000 store own- 
ers and 4,000,000 workers, and con- 
siders itself (next to manufacture and 
transportation) the nation’s third larg- 
est industry. 

Yet not until 1935 did retailers band 
together into a national organization 
including all sizes and types of mer- 
chants. The American Retail Federa- 
tion was founded three years ago 
largely through the efforts of three 
Bostonians—the late, liberal Edward 
A. Filene; his friend and associate, 
Louis E. Kirstein; and Dr. David R. 
Craig, a life-long student of retailing. 

Last week the Federation, now 
grown to include 25 state retail asso- 
ciations, seven national groups and 111 
individual members representing al- 
together about 200,000 stores, staged 
in Washington its first Retailers’ Na- 
tional Forum. Purpose of the gather- 
ing, which attracted some 1,000 mer- 
chants from 40 states, was two-fold— 
(1) “to discuss common basic prob- 
lems,” and (2) “to dramatize the im- 
portant part that retailing plays in our 
national economy.” 

Big event of the Forum was Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s fighting defense of his 
spending policies (see page 4). The 
appearance of the President (who last 
month refused to address the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce) and the cor- 
dial response to his speech suggested 
that the young Federation was con- 
siderably more sympathetic toward 
the New Deal than such hostile busi- 
ness groups as the Chamber and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
Later proceedings of the Forum added 
to this impression. 

Presided over by Dr. Craig as presi- 
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Dr. Craig’s Organization Is Friendlier 


BUSINESS, FARM 








dent of the Federation, and Kirstein, 
its board chairman, the delegates list- 
ened for two days to a round of 
speeches by government officials and 
their fellow-retailers. Though ap- 
plause for Republican Representative 
Joseph Martin in an attack on the Ad- 
ministration demonstrated that the 
Federation was by no means a strictly 
“New Deal organization,” the general 
tone was sympathetic toward Roose- 
veltian ideas. 

Best summation of the Forum’s views 
was a 10-point program suggested by 
Kirstein. He urged “intelligent co- 
operation with the Federal, state and 
local governments”; support of “a 
carefully planned and explicit fiscal 
policy” to boost national living stand- 
ards; recognition of “the government’s 
responsibility to provide for social 
security.” 


TN EC: Idle Men, Money 


Last week the Temporary National 
Economic Committee was grappling 
in Washington with probably the most 
serious problem facing the country 
today. The problem was how to get 
“idle men, idle machines and idle 
money” to work; to find out why, with 
excess reserves in the commercial 
banking system of more than four bil- 
lion dollars—an_ all-time record 
amount of available credit—there 
should be such a low level of business 
activity, so much unemployment. 

Challenged by President Roosevelt 
to find the answer, the TNEC opened 
its hearings on investments and sav- 
ings last fortnight, under the guidance 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. By last week, the SEC 
thought it had proved its initial point. 

That point was this: that one of the 
major dams to prosperity-producing 
capital investment has been the grow- 
ing tendency among big business con- 
cerns to finance their own replace- 
ments and extensions from their own 
reserves (profits not distributed as 
dividends), without dipping into the 
capital market. Called to testify, 
among others, were three noted in- 
dustrialists: Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the General Electric Company; 
Edward Stettinius, chairman of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, and Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., chairman of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

All supported the SEC’s thesis. Typi- 
cal of all was Sloan’s testimony that 
his corporation was largely-suflicient 
as far as financial needs were concern- 
ed, and under foreseeable conditions, 
would continue to be. 

With the witnesses making it ap- 
parent that established, self-sufficient 
businesses cannot be depended upon 
to put the nation’s savings to pros- 
perity-producing uses, the TNEC 
thought it was becoming clear last 
week that new outlets must be found 
for idle dollars, if there is to be sub- 
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Sloan Helped the SEC Prove a Point 


stantial recovery. At hand was a pro 
gram designed to attain this end. 

Put forward by Professor Alvin H 
Hansen, Harvard professor of politi- 
cal economy, early in the hearings, th« 
program called for more government 
spending. Under it, new industries 
would be developed. A government- 
financed railroad equipment compan) 
would be created to rent rolling stock 
to carriers. In addition, interest rates 
on residential housing, and sales and 
social security taxes would be lowered 
to bolster consumer purchasing power. 
As the TNEC hearings went on las! 
week, rumors were widespread that 
the Administration was planning to 
launch some such program in the near 


future. 
a 


Briefs 


@ Sale of products and $90,000,000 
in Federal benefits put $553,000,000 
into the pockets of American farmers 
in April, the Agriculture Department 
announced last week. April income 
was $5,000,000 above last year’s and 
brought the farmer’s total revenues 
for 1939 to $2,240,000,000. 


q@ Girls working at the New York 
World’s Fair exhibit of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, wore “Nylon” stock- 
ings, which the company will market 
the end of this year, three weeks, 
washing them every night, without de- 
veloping runs or holes. Compared to 
this record for the synthetic silk, ordi- 
nary silk hose worn by the same girls 
lasted less than a week. 

G Drivers of America’s 26,000,000 
passenger cars in 1938 paid for repair 
of 10,000,000 blow-outs and flat tires, 
the American Automobile Association 
estimated. The survey of 10,000 
garages revealed that motorists also 
ran out of gas 1,350,000 times. 


@ The governments of the world are 
now spending about a billion dollars 
a month more than their total income, 
according to the Bank for Internation 
al Settlements. The huge deficit was 
attributed by the Bank chiefly to pub- 
lic works and armament expenditures 
now going forward in every leading 
nation on earth, 
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EDUCATION 
Rural Teachers’ Plight 


Because parents are anxious to exer- 
cise close, personal control over the 
schooling of their children, public edu- 
cation in the United States is thorough- 
ly decentralized. Jurisdiction over 
educational policies rests in such small 
units as the community or the school 
district. This immediate control, how- 
ever, has also brought about small tax 
units and a resulting insufficiency of 
funds for proper support of educa- 
tion. Demands have therefore grown 
for financial aid from state and Fed- 
eral governments to local education. 

Impressive backing for these de- 
mands was released last week in a 
survey by the Nationa] Education As- 
sociation on the economic status of 
rural teachers. Composed of answers 
to a 20-state questionnaire from 11,298 
teachers in open country or towns of 
less than 2,500 population, the survey 
places the average annual salary for 
the whole group at $833. This figure 
was very near the estimate of $827 
made by the U. S. Office of Education 
for rural teachers in the whole coun- 
try. The Office of Education esti- 
mates also included figures on aver- 
age annual: rural-teacher salaries in 
each state, which showed Arkansas 
lowest at $430 and Connecticut high- 
est at $1,494. 

Importance of the NEA survey, 
which also showed that rural teach- 
ers have inadequate housing facilities 
and relatively few automobiles, tele- 
phones and other advantages, was 
emphasized by the statement that 
“nearly half of the pupils and over 
half of the teachers ... in the U. S. 
are located in rural areas.” To im- 
prove the social, cultural and eco- 
nomic status of this important group, 
the survey called for an “equitable 
plan of Federal aid to education.” 

— ea 
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Briefs 


g@ Girls are better at mathematics 
than boys, Bernard C. Murdoch of the 
University of Cincinnati in Ohio con- 
cluded from a study of the high school 
records of 1,000 students in 23 states 
and Canada. The girls’ edge over the 
boys was slight but consistent, and 
tended to increase as more advanced 
mathematical courses were taken. 








@ Lucien V. Alexis, Jr., 18-year-old 
freshman, will become the first Negro 
ever admitted to a dormitory at Har- 
vard University in Cambridge, Mass., 
when he takes rooms in Adams House 
next fall. His father, now super- 
intendent of Negro schools in New 
Orleans, La., was graduated from Har- 
vard cum laude in 1913. 


@ Undergraduates of Yale, Harvard 
and Princeton, the “big three” of east- 
ern universities, will publish a joint 
magazine, Harpy, beginning next fall. 
The publication will have an editor- 
in-chief from each school. 
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EDITORIAL 


Maybe Laughter’s Enough 


T’S hard to say just how one should 

feel about the latest revelations of 
the Dies “ism” inquiry. While it’s 
disquieting to hear that grown-up men 
have been plotting to raise a private 
army and wage an anti-Jewish war in 
America, the story as a whole is ridicu- 
lous enough to be funny. The current 
season has produced no personages 
sillier than Uncle Dudley Gilbert, the 
New York clubman; George Edward 
Deatherage, the commander of the 
Knights of the White Camellia; and 
retired Major General George Van 
Horn Moseley, the irascible old army 
man, 

Like little boys dreaming dreams of 
derring-do in a woodshed, the three 
of them have apparently been work- 
ing together to march on Washington 
and take over. Somehow, their plot 
seems overwhelmingly absurd, their 
testimony overwhelmingly childish. 
As Chairman Dies has exposed them, 
they appear to be people whose brains 
have housed goblins and whose hearts 
have ached heroically for brass hats, 
white horses and tin swords. It’s 
probably best to laugh them off—after 
all, everybody has the Constitutional 
right to be a fantastic fathead if he 
wants to be. Be calm, America! The 
asses bray in the dark night of their 
ignorance, but nobody heeds their call. 
Nobody, that is, except other asses. 


gq 
Money Must Move 


S MOST people now recognize, the 

greatest of all American problems 
is the problem of idle men, idle ma- 
chines and idle money. Until these 
three are brought together again and 
made to work together again, the 
United States will remain a land of 
want in the midst of plenty, a nation 
sorely on its uppers. 


The problem can be thus simply 
Stated but it cannot be nearly so 
simply solved. As recent sessions of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee have shown, the situation 
is an enormously complex one and it 
needs all the expert, non-partisan 
study men can give it. Never before 
has it been so important for Americans 
to read the language of economics 
with care and intelligence, because 
never before has the subject impinged 
so profoundly on our way of life. 

For a proper appreciation of the 
problem, it is necessary to bear in 
mind certain major factors, the fore- 
most of which seems to be that money 


Se as BS 
Elderman in The Washington Post 


“Hallelujah, I’m a Bum” 


is not moving fast enough into the life- 
stream of American capitalism and 
that therefore there is no expanding 
business to absorb the great army of 
our unemployed. Because the money 
is idle, the men and machines are idle, 
and this condition will obtain as long 
as the rate of investment drags on at 
its present miserably slow pace. One 
familiar figure should suffice to illus- 
trate this point: in 1929, before the 
great American dream became a night- 
mare, private enterprise invested eight 
billion dollars in stock market issues 
sold to finance new or expanding in- 
dustry, but since then it has been in- 
vesting, in the same field, at an annual 
rate of only two billion dollars or less 
—a yearly deficiency of about six bil- 
lion dollars. 


BVIOUSLY, while private enter- 
prise thus fails to support our 
economic system, government must 
spend, and spend heavily. It must do 
this, or the system collapses, and no 
realistic economist believes otherwise. 
Capitalism, as we know it, is like the 
human body, and quite as sensitive. 
Like the human body, it needs food, 
and the food is money. If it is under- 
nourished, it sickens; if it is starved, it 
dies. Today, capitalism in our country 
is seriously underfed, and the reasons 
for this are many. 
It is all too common at this time for 
men to say that extraordinary New 


_ Deal spending is the chief reason why 


private enterprise is failing to invest. 
This argument points to the huge na- 
tional debt, continuing unbalanced 
budgets and mounting taxation as the 
factors mainly responsible for under- 
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‘mining confidence and for leading peo- 


ple to hold fast to capital they would 
otherwise spend on business invest- 
ments. Undoubtedly, this is the truth 
in part, but it is far from being the 
truth altogether. Our economic prob- 
lem is much less simple than some of 
us would like to believe. 


In any effort to solve the situation, 
we must remember that our national 
economy has changed considerably in 
the last 10 years, and the change seems 
a logical part of the industrial revolu- 
tion of the last 50 years. For the mo- 
ment at least, we appear to have 
reached an economic saturation point. 
Today, for example, there is no giant 
new industry expanding as the auto 
industry expanded in the ’20s, nor is 
there any new geographical frontier 
to open up and develop. In a sense, 
we are now living in a world where 
expansion has ceased in order to catch 
up with itself, where the industrial 
revolution has entered a pause after 
completing a cycle. There is good 
reason to believe, therefore, that we 
have come to a stagnant phase in our 
economy, and this helps account in 
no small measure for the failure of 
private enterprise to invest and for the 
failure of business to re-employ. There 
are other factors, too, but these are 
enough to show that New Deal spend- 
ing is not solely responsible. Far 
from it. Actually, until we solve our 
problem, we shall have to reconcile 
ourselves to large-scale Federal out- 
lays in one form or another, under one 
political administration or another, 


ND yet all reasonable persons real- 

ize that Federal spending in its 
present form cannot go on indefinitely 
without affecting not only our eco- 
nomic system but also our democratic 


way of life. Accordingly, while it is 
the duty of government to encourage 
investment and stimulate activity in 
such important fields as housing, utili- 
lies and railroads, it is equally the 
duty of private enterprise to be enter- 
prising. There are new industries to be 
developed and people whose money is 
idle should help develop them. There 
are social and economic adjustments 
to be made and people whose money 
is idle should not block them merely 
out of blind opposition to change. Re- 
sponsibility in this case does not rest 
in one place; it rests on all groups, and 
all groups must therefore cooperate. 


Ours is a changed world, but two un- 
changing facts in it are these: money 
must move into productive channels 
if we are to continue as a capitalistic 
people; money must move from pri- 
vate enterprise if private enterprise is 
to survive. For the truth is this, and 
we must face it: if government is 
forced to do everything, then govern- 
ment sooner or later must become the 
be-all and end-all of everything. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Say It With— 


ARIS, they say, is a woman’s city 

with flowers in her hair. Wash- 
ington is a woman’s city too. The 
woman is a hostess, and the flowers 
are less likely to be in her hair than 
on her_console table. 

The nation’s capital is a florist’s 
dream of heaven, simply because more 
entertaining goes on here per square 
foot than in any other city of the land. 
For more than 40 years a chap named 
Hardy Prichard has been king of the 
local flower-arrangers. Associated 
with swank Gude Brothers, he is call- 
ed in whenever high society gives a 
banquet or a coming-out party. 

Prichard knows that the pink rose 
is Mrs. Cordell Hull’s favorite posy. 
He remembers when Mrs. Key Pitt- 
man, wife of the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, had 
him fix up a table at the Willard Hotel 
around a sunken pool filled with frogs 
ind goldfish. He sighs for the 1920’s 
when one party’s average flower bill, 
for President Coolidge’s Secretary of 
Interior Hubert Work, came to $1,000. 

In those days people ordered masses 
of Cattleya orchids. Now they stick 
lo spring flowers. 
splurge this season was the Cuban 
Embassy’s party for Colonel Fulgencio 
Batista; bill—$2,000. 

Flowers were by Prichard when the 
King and Queen of the Belgians visit- 
ed a 16th Street hostess in 1919. For 
Queen Marie of Rumania, Prichard 
used red dahlias. When King George 
and Queen Elizabeth arrive, the Prich- 
ard touch will be all over the White 
House. He has already picked the 
theme flower—a large salmon-pink 
rose, the Queen Mary, 


Old Glory 


HEN we saw a chatty item in the 

New York Times last week about 
the woman who tends the flag on the 
kiffel Tower in Paris—how for 35 
years She has spent her evenings mend- 
ing the rips that the wind tears in the 
bunting during the day—it reminded 
us that the flag on the Capitol dome 
has a story of its own. 

Unlike the Eiffel tricolor, which is 
taken down at night and lasts two 
months until] it is worn out, the Capi- 
tol flag flies 24 hours a day, rain or 
hine. The wind shreds it to ribbons 
and often plaits the ribbons; the sun 
and rain fade its colors. As a result, 
its life is only about six weeks. 

Uncle Sam’s yearly banner budget 
is around $50,000. The Post Office De- 
partment buys about 10,000, the War 
Department 2,500 for Army posts and 
¢arrisons and another 500 for recruit- 
ing stations and parades, and the 
lreasury’s Procurement Division par- 





cels out some 2,000 to miscellaneous 
agencies, 


The government doesn’t just go 





Prichard’s only big_ 








‘es 


Harris & Ewing 
Prichard Sighs for the Past (see col. 1) 





with a lump in its throat and pick 
out any Old Glory. There are very 
rigid specifications: flags must be 1.9 
times as long as they are wide; made 
of plain weave cotton bunting with 
non-raveling edges. They must have 
31 threads to the inch and weigh 4.5 
ounces to the square yard. Seams 
must be at least three-16ths of an inch 
wide, with 12 gee per inch. All 
flags must be U. S.-made (a law which 
dates from the time a horrified Con- 
gressman found a banner marked 
“Made in Japan” fluttering over a Fed- 
eral building). All sample flags are 
tested by the Bureau of Standards, 

Flag-testing is easy for the Stand- 
ards people, who know how to meas- 
ure two-billionths of an inch, and who 
can tell you without batting an eye- 
lash how many particles of cement 
there are in Grand Coulee Dam (60,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000, to be exact). 
First, the Stars and Stripes is clamp- 
ed into a “grab” machine, which 
begins to tug—unnh!—in opposite di- 
rections. Threads are supposed to 
withstand a pressure of 50 pounds to 
the inch. Next a “crock meter” rubs 
a wet mechanical finger over the red 
stripes to see if they run, and a “fade- 
ometer” turns a carbon arc lamp on 
them to see if they fade. The whole 
thing is then soaked in salt water and 
soap for an hour. If Our Flag is still 
there after this mauling, it is pro- 
nounced strong enough to wave o’er 
the land of the brave. 

Despite the terrible shape they are 
in when they retire from public life, 
used flags from the Capitol dome are 
much sought after. Congressmen beg 
for them, and turn them over to war 
veterans’ organizations among their 
constituents. Other gifts open to vet- 
erans’ clubs, by the way, are cannon- 
balls for courthouse lawns. The War 
Department supplies them free, if vet- 
erans pay postage. 
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WIN Contest MONEY 
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PRESENTING 





Nicholas Murray Butler 


OR the next few weeks, on a thou- 
sand campuses, a thousand col- 
lege presidents will preside at com- 
mencement ceremonies. Probably no 
ceremony will boast a more distin- 
guished leader than the 185th com- 
mencement exercises of Columbia 
University in New York City this 
week. Principal speaker there will be 
a plump little man, with piercing eyes, 
a baldish head and gray mustache, 
who will deliver his 37th commence- 
ment address as the school’s president. 
The man will be 77-year-old Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler. For 61 years 
—as student, teacher and president— 
he has been associated with Columbia. 
Under his leadership it has become 
one of the world’s great universities. 
Dr. Butler’s record, otherwise, is 
also an uncommon one. For 40 years 
he has been more or less a power in 
the Republican party. Thirty-three 
American and foreign universities 
have conferred honorary degrees on 
him. Virtually every civilized nation 
has decorated him. 

Butler showed promise early. Born 
a merchant’s son in Elizabeth, N. J., 
April 2, 1862, his favorite reading as a 
boy was “Chamber’s Miscellany,” a 
sort of encyclopedia of world knowl- 
edge. Entering Columbia College at 
16, he left at 22 with his bache- 
lor’s, master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
He held a Phi Beta Kappa key. He had 
written his class constitution, edited 
the campus paper, been class orator, 
and Greek salutatorian, 

As teacher and administrator, his 
success was even more phenomenal. 
At 23, he became the youngest pro- 
fessor of philosophy Columbia ever 
had, and at 28 he was dean of the 
school of philosophy. At 24, he per- 
sonally founded Teacher’s College, 
when Columbia refused to help him 
do it; today it is the largest teacher 
training institute on earth. In 1900, 
he launched the Columbia summer 
session, now the largest university 
summer session held anywhere, draw- 
ing about 12,000 students annually. 

Butler’s ambition was to be Colum- 
bia’s president. Columbia’s heads 
must be members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. Though as a young 
philosophy teacher he had taught that 
it was impossible to determine abso- 
lutely the existence of immortality or 
of a First Cause, he was confirmed an 
Episcopalian when he was 34. In 1902, 
at 39, he succeeded Seth Low as Co- 
lumbia’s president. 

At the time, Columbia was a com- 
paratively small institution, its stu- 
dents numbering less than 4,000. Co- 
lumbia today has 40,000 students and 
69 buildings. Today, its budget is al- 
most $15,000,000. Its endowment of 
$87,000,000—much of which Butler has 
obtained from the wealthy—is exceed- 
ed only by that of Yale and Harvard. 





International 


Butler: President, Politician, Pacifist 


Tremendously valuable real estate off 
the Morningside Heights campus swells 
its income. In 1929, a_ three-block 
area in mid-town Manhattan, held by 
the university since 1814, was leased 
for 87 years—a transaction said to be 
one of the largest of its kind ever con- 
cluded in the city. With the chief 
renter being the famous Rockefeller 
Center, it brings in about $3,000,000 
annually. 


UTLER first sought political office 
in 1912, when the G. O. P. split. 
Siding with the Old Guard faction 
against T. R. Roosevelt’s Progressives, 
he was chosen William Howard Taft’s 
running mate as Vice President on the 
Republican ticket. Though Butler be- 
labored “Teddy” as a “demagogue,” he 
and Taft bagged the electoral votes of 
only Utah and Vermont. 
Butler’s major bid for political office, 
however, came in 1920; he tried to 
get the Republican presidential nomi- 


nation. With Butler backed as New 
York’s favorite son candidate, his 
campaign manager devised an un- 


academic campaign slogan for him to 
counteract his austere attitude toward 
the American masses. “Pick Nick,” it 
commanded, “for a Pic-Nic in Novem- 
ber.” Even his own delegates were 
unconvinced. They deserted him in 
favor of Genera] Leonard Wood, who 
in the end lost out to Harding. 
Always an extremely vocal champion 
of big business interests, Butler holds 
no love for the New Deal. He has 
denied New Deal charges of wide- 
spread poverty as “sheer invention.” 
Its tax measures he has called a 
“steal-the-wealth” program. High in- 
come and inheritance taxes, he be- 
lieves, will end in the extinction of 
such privately endowed universities 
as Columbia, because “their sources of 
supply from big-hearted men and 
women,” will be “dried up.” How- 
ever, during the 1920’s, he fruitlessly 
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urged the Republicans to come out fo: 
repeal of the 18th amendment, a mov: 
which the New Deal later carried out 


Butler is also widely known as a: 
internationalist. In five decades 0} 
travel, he has been said to have “in 
parted honest advice to nearly ever 
pope, king, premier, dictator, and p 
litical chief.” The great British pre 
mier Gladstone dined with him. H 
argued Communist doctrine with Le: 
in. Before the war, he was proud o 
his friendship for Kaiser Wilhelm 0; 
Germany, who he said rose “almost 
to the miraculous.” The British Cabi 
net once called him in to settle a pai 
liamentary crisis. On this occasio1 
Butler was visiting in London whe: 
the House of Lords tried to tamper 
with the Imperial budget, which it wa 
not allowed to do because all mone, 
bills are handled by the House oi! 
Commons. British Cabinet leaders 
smuggled Butler into their meeting: 
for two days to seek his advice. Up 
shot of the situation was that th: 
House of Lords withdrew its demands 


S internationalist, Butler began by 

preaching pacifism. In 1910, he per- 
suaded Andrew Carnegie to set aside 
$10,000,000 to found the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Its 
purpose was “to hasten the abolition 
of international] war.” A trustee of 
the endowment when the war came, 
he first opposed U. S. preparedness. 
But before it ended, he was attacking 
Wilson for not entering the war. So 
militaristic did he become that he fired 
several non-militant professors and 
students and cried out for universal 
military training. 

After the war, Butler returned to 
militant pacifism. In 1931, six years 
after he had been made president of 
the Carnegie Endowment, he shared 
the Nobel Peace prize for helping 
draft the Kellogg Pact, which was sup- 
posed to outlaw war. 

So dapper that a Paris newspaper 
once praised his “distinguished ex- 
terior,” Butler has married twice. 
After his first wife—mother of his 
only child, a daughter—died in 1903, 
he married Kate La Montagne in 1907. 
They live in the president’s mansion 
on Morningside Drive, a mansion Co- 
lumbia students call “The Social Reg- 
ister House” because of the flood of 
society people Butler has entertained 
there. His salary has always -been 
kept secret, but indications are that he 
is a fairly wealthy man. When the 
Harriman bank failed in 1933, it was 
learned that he held securities there 
valued at $500,000. 

Butler’s personal interest in athletics 
is confined to golf, which he took up 
to cut down his waistline. He frowns 
upon collegiate football. In 1905, his 
antagonism against it rose to such a 
pitch that he banished it from Colum- 
bia for a decade. During the stormy 
period of student protest which fol- 
lowed the order, perhaps the harshest 
words ever leveled against Butler were 
uttered. A sturdy oarsman shouted at 
a student meeting: “Kill him. Ham- 
mer him. Roast him. What? Does 
he want to live forever?” 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Southern Baptists 


Probably no Christian denomina- 
tion comes closer to practicing pure 
democracy than the Baptist. Because 
each church is considered an inde- 
pendent spiritual institution responsi- 
ble only to God, the faith embraces 
Seventh Day Baptists, who observe 
Saturday as the Sabbath; “Hard-Shell” 
Baptists, who practice foot-washing 
as a divine ordinance and look on 
Sunday schools as unscriptural; and a 
ozen or more other varieties. Each 
croup has its own practices, but each 
operates in harmony with the others. 

When southern and northern Bap- 
tists disagreed about slavery in 1845, 
therefore, nothing was more natural 
than that the southerners should quit 
the Triennial Convention and form 
their own autonomous Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. Last week, ending its 
annual meeting in Oklahoma City, the 
Southern Convention reiterated its 
traditional independence. 

Without visible dissent, 10,000 “mes- 
sengers” to the gathering repudiated 
all idea of reunion with their north- 
ern co-religionists. Then, in a unani- 
mously approved “pronouncement on 
religious freedom,” the Convention 
blasted governmental “trespassing” 
upon religious domains both abroad 
and in the U.S. The meeting “pro- 
tested and deplored” the adjournment 
of Congress in respect to the late Pope 
Pius XI upon his death and President 
Roosevelt’s action in sending Ambassa- 
dor Joseph P. Kennedy to Rome for 
the coronation of Pope Piux XII as 
new pontiff of the Roman Catholic 
Church. These things, the “messen- 
gers” declared, “indicate a dangerous 
tendency toward the union of church 
and state.” 

The Convention voiced such senti- 
ments on behalf of 4,932 Baptist 
churches in 18 states stretching from 
Maryland to Arizona. The southern 
faction now claims 4,770,000 of the 
8,250,000 Baptists in the country. 
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Miracle Seeker 


Physicians have estimated that four 
more years may be required before 
Fred B. Snite, Jr., widely known as 
“the man in the iron lung,” can again 
breathe by himself. During that time 
nature may rebuild the nerves of his 
chest muscles, deadened when he was 
stricken with infantile paralysis three 
years ago. 

If Snite should be cured in some 
fashion “above, contrary to and out- 
side nature,” his recovery would be a 
miracle. Last week, seeking some such 
miraculous assistance, the 28-year-old 
Chicagoan was at the famous Shrine 
of Miracles at Lourdes, in southwest- 
ern France. 

Belief in miracles is held not only 
by Roman Catholics like Snite, but by 
members of other faiths who also view 


God as personal power, ever present 
and ever active in the world. In per- 
forming a miracle, they hold, God 
simply subordinates physical nature 
to a higher purpose, as a reward or 
pledge of virtue. 

In modern times believers in mira- 
cles have proceeded from their funda- 
mental explanation that miracles are 
possible, to exhibition of proof that 
they actually happen. The shrine at 
Lourdes, which draws an- estimated 
million pilgrims annually, has long 
been an important center of this effort. 
Originated in 1858 when a 14-year-old 
peasant girl named Bernadette Soubi- 
roux saw an apparition of the Blessed 
Virgin near the ancient little town in 
the Pyrenees Mountains, the sanctuary 
was officially consecrated in 1876. 

During the first fifty years of its ex- 
istence, some 4,000 miraculous cures 
were attributed to Lourdes, and the 
walls of the Grotto are hung with 
crutches and other votive offerings 
from pilgrims. Keepers of the Shrine 
maintain a medical bureau nearby, 
visited annually by hundreds of physi- 
cians. Records of this bureau and the 
investigations of visiting scientists, 
many of them skeptical, indicate that 
the waters of the spring of St. Berna- 
dette, in which pilgrims bathe, have 
no special curative properties. In 
answer to a frequent explanation that 
the cures are brought about by power 
of suggestion, the bureau claims that 
only 278 out of the 4,000 partial or 
complete cures reported were of nerv- 
ous disorders susceptible to such an 
explanation. Instantaneous cures of 
such organic disorders as tuberculo- 
sis, cancers, deafness, blindness, etc., 
cannot, they claim, be explained by 
any natural cause, known or un- 
known. “They can only be,” they say, 
“from the intervention of God.” 

Before his departure on his 12,000- 
mile trip, Snite announced that he 
would make “an earnest plea” for such 
intervention, “knowing that God can 


cure me if He should so desire. But 
if it is not His will, ... then it is not 
mine. I shall be just as happy, con- 


tented and thankful as I have always 


ew 
Se 


Briefs 


@ The cost of policing 310 U.S. 
cities of more than 30,000 population 
in 1938 averaged $5.16 per citizen, the 
1939 Municipal Year Book, just pub- 
lished, revealed. The study, first of its 
kind in the nation, showed that the 
total policing cost was $230,000,000, of 
which $200,000,000—87 per cent—went 
for salaries to 89,907 officers and men. 


@ The Vatican jail lost its lone 
prisoner when Pope Piux XII extend- 
ed a full pardon to Mario Politi. Politi, 
once employed in the Holy See’s ad- 
ministration department, had been 
sentenced by the Vatican court to 
serve three years for embezzlement. 
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“CLOSE-UP” 
of Achievement 


* Limelighted leaders of business 

. sophisticated socialites... 
people in the front rank of important 
activities always choose the Bellevue. 
It has distinguished friends all over the 
world. Air-conditioned restaurants. 


Include Historic Philadelphia in your Itinerary. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA «+ cLauDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer. 


ARE CATHOLICS LOGICAL? 


Should the Virgin Mary be adored? 
really present at Holy Communion? Is Confirma- 
tion necessary to salvation? What is Penance? 
These and hundreds of other questions convinc- 
ingly answered in this thought-provoking book. 
Should be read by all students of Religion. Send 
$1.00 to MeDonnell Printing Co., 13 Hospital Ave., 
Danbury, Conn. 


-, KILL ALL FLIES 4 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills files. 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — Cannot espill— 
) Willnot soil or injure anyth 

Lasts all season. 20c at 

dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’klyn,N.Y,. 
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PACCOUNTANT 


Precetive ‘pore, are peosed 4S Tes + 8 68,000 15,000 « 
Presse, more > ly at home 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 6393-11, Chicago 
Correspondence Institution 


GRAY 
of ADED. HA R 


e same time at home 
with French Method SHAMPO-KOLOR " Any shade, no 
dyed look. Colors hair close to Prod teen most lasting. Permits 


Derm. wave, < Free Beek.¥ altignyProd, inc, Dpt. gy, 254W. 31St.N.Y. 


5 Old Violins Wanted 


ANY MAKE 


For a Stradivari- 

’ A us. More than 

200 other famous 

makes sell from $150 up to $20,000. 

We buy and pay cash for certain old 

violins. If you own an old violin this 

may be worth a fortune to you. Send 

25c in coin for list of names and prices, 
FEDERAL VIOLIN BUREAU, INC. 

Dept. 237, Hage rstown, Maryland 
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JUST A MOMENT, PLEASE! 


is the title of a little pechtat” of Common Sense, 
Inspiration, and Encouragement; giving you an 
Uplifting Incentive to Correct Living. 


You can read it in an hour, and then you will 
want to read it again and again. You will want your 
friends to read it too. 


To get a copy send 25 cents to“the author. Please 
print or type your name and address. 5 copies $1.00. 


Fred A. Dibble, 16 East 41 Street, New York, New York. 


I WANT MEN 


Wonderful oqpereaniey to make up to $35 in u work of at once 


if your locality is open. _ Fron Froves Coffee co Ruste No 
HH Sa Eee datas eS 
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MOVIE WORLD 
By Any Other Name 


Opera singers flourish under names 
of a definite Italian flavor. Ballet 
performers and musicians generally 
adopt Russian or Polish names. Actors 
have to bolster up their ability with 
names carrying eye, ear, Memory or 
sex appeal, 

Biggest name factory in the world 
today is Hollywood. The movie 
moguls maintain a never-ending search 
for appropriate names for new dis- 
covéries—names that will draw the 
public as a flower’s perfume draws 
bees. Perennially, they introduce a 
bevy of new starlets with slick, hope- 
ful new names. 

Youngest of this year’s crop is a 
seven-year-old girl who will make her 
debut with orchestra conductor Walter 
Damrosch in Paramount’s “The Star 
Maker.” She had been Jacqueline 
Ossko. The studio chahged it quick- 
ly to Donora Penn, because she comes 
from Donora, Pennsylvania. 

Another newly christened hopeful 
is William Holden, star of Columbia’s 
“Golden Boy.” Born William Beedle, 
he was renamed for a Los Angeles 
newspaper executive. 

Some studios keep a file of good 
names ready for new discoveries. 
Most publicized names of this variety 
were those chosen in advance for the 
winners of Jesse Lasky’s recent “Gate- 
way to Hollywood” contest. The girl’s 
was Alice Eden, after the British 
statesman, Anthony Eden. The man’s 
was John Archer, because Mr. Lasky 
thought Archer sounded manly (bows, 
arrows and that sort of thing) and 
John went with it nicely. Surprising- 
ly, the competition landed a lad named 
Ralph Bowman in John Archer’s shoes. 

Even the unprofessional public 
finds it easy to understand why chang- 
es were made in names such as these: 
Muni Weisenfreund to Paul Muni; 
Ernest Brimmer to Richard Dix; Isa- 
dore Borsuk to Bobby Breen; Charles 
Edward Pratt to Boris Karloff; Fred- 
eric Ernest McIntyre Bickel to Fred- 
ric March; Spangler Arlington Brugh 
to Robert Taylor; Ruby Stevens to 
Barbara Stanwyck; Archibald Leach 
to Cary Grant; Fannie Zilverspitch to 
Franciska Gaal; Dawn Evelyeen Paris 
to Dawn O’Day to Anne Shirley. 














You'll Be Seeing 


It’s a Wonderful World (M-G-M): 
Only the most naive moviegoer can see 
this mystery burlesque without re- 
calling any one of a dozen predeces- 
sors, such as “It Happened One Night.” 
A bit too strained in its approach, this 
one doesn’t amount to much, but will 
do for an evening’s careless fun. Its 
chief claim to likeability is in its stars 
James Stewart of the droopy eye- 
brows, and Claudette Colbert of the 
beautiful legs. Both these characteris- 
tics appear to advantage. Claudette 
is a poetess who attaches herself 








International] 
Miss Sumner Has Refrained (See Col. 3) 


to Jimmy, a detective. By climbing 
apple trees, hoodwinking the police 
and misunderstanding each other, they 
finally catch the murderers and save 
Ernest Truex from the electric chair. 

Only Angels Have Wings (Colum- 
bia): With its tropical, LatinsAmeri- 
can setting and generally disreputable 
characters, this aviation drama is sim- 
ilar to a 1937 film, “Flight from Glory.” 
That doesn’t keep it from being a first- 
class thriller on its own, though. 
Howard Hawks, who has turned out 
many tales of death in the air, was 
producer, director and author of this 
one. A group of adventurers in a 
small Ecuadoran town are trying to 
establish an air-mail route to the in- 
terior. Bossed by Cary Grant, they 
have to fly rickety planes under almost 
impossible conditions. Best part of 
the picture concerns their desperate 
flights through craggy mountains and 
fogs, their tailspins and unromantic 
heroism. Though melodramatic, the 
story is effective. Jean Arthur, a visit- 
ing showgirl, and Grant are in love. 
Grant’s ex-wife (Rita Hayworth) ar- 
rives to add complications. Richard 
Barthelmess makes a successful movie 
comback as the flier who suffers for 
a cowardly past deed. 

. @"e 


Gracie Allen Murder Case (Para- 
mount): An §. S. Van Dine novel was 
used as basis for this dizzy who- 
dunnit. Warren William plays Philo 
Vance. Gracie Allen, the twisted key 
to several major crimes, calls him 
“Fido.” In her best dumb manner, 
Gracie is exasperatingly confusing 
and, at times, hilariously funny. No 
one takes the transparent mystery 
seriously, least of all Gracie. Kent 
Taylor, Ellen Drew and H. B. Warner 
are in it too. 

Ex-Champ (Universal): Victor Mc- 
Laglen is the decrepit pugilist in this 
moralistic little story of a father who 
gives all for his son only to find that 
another lad deserves it more. Tom 
Brown and Donald Briggs are the 
young fellows; Nan Grey, the ex- 
champ’s daughter. 
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WOMEN 


“Miss-Representative” 


The only spinster in Congress is 
Jessie Sumner, the self-styled “Miss- 
Representative” from Illinois. Blonde, 
trim and sharp-witted, she doesn’t sex 
much point in publicizing her age, but 
last week good-naturedly admitted she 
would soon be 41. 

At the same time, she could look 
back with a measure of pride on her 
first four months in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, For one thing, although 
she soon made a reputation as a witty 
talker, she did not talk too much, 

Furthermore, Miss Sumner has re- 
frained from hastily introducing bills 
on subjects she knew little abont. 
Spending most of her time in study on 
background material, she has not in- 
troduced any measures, but is working 
on a few. Her chief interests are the 
farmer and the small banker. 

Important as she regards her job as 
a self-imposed public duty, Miss Sum- 
per would not wish it on any othe: 
woman. “For an old maid, however,’ 
she quipped, “it’s one way of leaving 
your mark on posterity.” 

This does not mean that “the gentle- 
woman from Illinois” is a complete 











novice. Before she came to Congress, 
she was county judge in Iroquois 


County, Ill. For years before that she 
had been a practicing lawyer. Born 
in Milford, Il., she grew up in a family 
of English, Scottish and Irish ancestry 
that prided itself on public - spirited 
ancestors such as President Zachary 
Taylor. She is widely educated—A.B. 
degree from Smith College in 1920, 
law schools at Columbia, Chicago and 
Oxford Universities. 

Because she’s been so busy in Wash- 
ington, Miss Sumner has engaged in 
very little of the capital’s calling-card 
society. She has attended only the 
big official parties that belong on 
every Representative’s “must” list. 

Back in Milford, Miss Sumner plays 
fair golf and tennis, but in Washing- 
ton, she has had time only to walk. 
Nearly every day she walks the three 
miles from the Mayflower hotel to the 
capitol and back. She usually starts 
work early, types out her own 
speeches because it helps her to mem- 
orize, and often answers her own tele- 
phone. Her only concession to her 
fondness for housekeeping has been to 
hang attractive dull-green draperies at 
her office windows. 

ee 

. 

Briefs 


@ A widow or divorcee of 30 or 
over is more likely to marry a younger 
man than her spinster sister of the 
same age, recent statistics of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company show. 
Up to 30, however, single women get 
the younger men. 

q W. R. Haizlip, a 71-year-old Cal- 


ifornian who has served 50 years on 
juries in five states has come to the 
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conclusion that women jurors are not 
worthwhile. He says they are too emo- 
tional and inattentive. 


q Blaming shoes, Dr. Clyde W. W. 
Dalrymple, told an osteopaths’ conven- 
tion in Little Rock, Ark., that women 
with foot trouble outnumber men 10 to 
1. Current styles, he said, will make 
the foot a “knotty, bumpy thing in 
years to come.” 
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USEFUL CHIC SUMMER STYLES 
4099—This young style leads a double life. For 
sports, the sleeveless, high or low-backed princess 
dress is perfect. Topped by a tailored, puffed-sleeve 
bolero, it’s ready to be a spectator or ‘‘go to town.”’ 
Designed for 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. A 16, dress, re- 
quires, 344 yards 36 inch fabric: bolero, 142 yards. 


9001—A subtle flatterer indeed is this summery style 
for mature figures. The panelled skirt, the trim, 
double-peaked waist girdle, the rippling jabot, the 
button-trimmed shoulder darts tend to give you that 
slenderizing appearance. Designed for 34 to 48. A 36 
requires 334 yards 39 inch fabric 


9958—Even kitchen aprons can be at the head of 
their class in style. This gay pair, both from one 
pattern, have full skirts and girdle waists. One is 
trimmed with ruffles and sentiment; the other with 
ric-rac and the big apple. Designed for small, medium 
and large. A small requires 242 yards 36 inch fabric 
for each apron. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 
Book, and see how easily you can add to the joys 
of everyday and ‘‘special’’ events with the latest 


frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your style. 
The price of this book alone is lic; book and a 


yy 4 together, 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 








NAMES 


Struck by a two-ton truck, a royal 
limousine carrying Queen MARY, 
mother of Britain’s King GEORGE VI, 
through a London suburb last week 
skidded 20 feet and toppled over on its 
side. After anxious subjects hauled 
her from the wreckage, the 72-year-old 
Queen Mother stood by, pale and 
shaken, exclaiming “Oh, dear! oh, 
dear!” as two attendants were res- 
cued. All victims escaped serious in- 
jury, and royal doctors cabled the King 
in Canada that his mother was in a 
“satisfactory” condition. 


In New York City, HEYWOOD 
BROUN, left-wing newspaper column- 
ist and labor sympathizer, confirmed 
reports that he had been converted to 








International 


Broun Received Assurance on His Views 


the Roman Catholic church. Friends 
said he had been assured his liberal 
views would not conflict with Catholic 
dogma. The son of an Episcopalian 
family, Broun is married to a Catholic. 

Vacationing at his summer home 
near Annandale, N. J.,. ROY B. WHITE, 
president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, obliged a railroad 
operator by delivering a telegram to a 
farm a few miles from his own. The 
farmer rewarded the 56-year-old “mes- 
senger” with a 10-cent tip. 

Addressing the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London last week, 
Ambassador JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 
dropped a teasing hint to British tail- 
ors, long considered final authorities 
on men’s wear, about how to sell more 
clothes to Americans: “I have a feel- 
ing that they would like these fine 
British socks if they could get some 
that did not come up to their knees. 
They could also use some shirts if they 
did not come down to the same place, 
not to mention trousers with a waist- 
line where God made it and not in the 
general vicinity of the shoulder 
blades.” 
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GREAT SUCCESS FOR UGLY SURFACE 


PLES 



































PRAISED FROM COAST TO COAST! 


Don’t be humiliated by unsightly, blotchy 
surface pimples and blemishes because 
here’s REAL help: powerfully soothing 
liquid Zemo (a Doctor’s formula) quickly 
salteeen itching soreness and starts right 
in to help nature promote QUICK heal- 
ing. Here’s why—Zemo contains 10 of 
the most highly effective medicinal in- 
gredients long recognized by leading skin 
specialists for their great merit. Stainless, 
invisible. One trial convinces! 35¢, 60¢, 
$1. Real severe cases may need $1.25 
EXTRA strength. Any drugstore. 
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FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 


This Book Tells Truth To 
PILE SUFFERERS Bore | 


Read this plain-speaking book 
and you will have a clear under- 
standing of all rectal troubles— 
the dangers of neglect and self- 
applied remedies. Describes the 
success of the comparatively mild 
McCleary treatment that has at- 
tracted patients from all over the 
world to the McCleary Clinic. 
Book and Patient Reference List 
in plain wrapper sent FREE. 


McCLEARY CLINIC 
2282 Elms Bivd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 





















































The best of reading for the whole famfly—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 60%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
$2.00. or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 8 mos. —Motion Picture Mag. 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower, —Movie Mirror, 1 yr. 


yrs. oO 
—American Poultry Jnl. Sees ee - 


yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 6 mos. 
2 yrs. —Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. —Romantic Story, 1 yr. 
—Christian Herald, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 

























6 mos. —Successful Farming, 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 







—Houschold Mag. 2 yrs. True Experiences, 1 yr. 

—Love & Romance,1 yr. —True Romances, I yr. 

—McCall’s Mag. 1 yr. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 


Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've ch 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve check 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SURPLUS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


of excess supplies. It continued to 
deal with two of the five major crops— 
wheat and corn—in the form of flour 
and meal; since the middle of last year, 
moreover, it has bought more than 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat at do- 
mestic prices and sold them for export 
at a loss of about 25 cents a bushel. The 
FSCC’s major concern, however, lies 
with about 45 other farm products— 
mostly semi-perishable commodities 
such as fruit, vegetables, milk and eggs. 


- ++ Weather, Time, Pocketbook 


For the five major crops (with the 
exception of tobacco), demand is fair- 
ly constant, and it is relatively easy 
to determine when production ex- 
ceeds demand. But for the 45 com- 
modities with which the FSCC deals, 
demand depends on unstable fac- 
tors—the weather, the time of harvest, 
and above all, the condition of the 
consumers’ pocketbook, 


For instance, cold weather can les- 
sen the demand for ice cream—and 
thus for cream and milk. A crop har- 
vested two weeks before normal can 
glut a market which ordinarily would 
be kept clear. And when their pocket- 
books are thin, consumers are more 
likely to cut down on their consump- 
tion of FSCC commodities than they 
are to desert the major five. 

The FSCC determines surpluses 
chiefly from two indications. First 
are the crop reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of state farm 
agencies, which show when produc- 
tion is running ahead of normal. Sur- 
pluses which the FSCC is currently 
trying to shrink exist in eggs, as a 
result of last year’s bumper lay of 
$7 billion; in butter, which jumped 
60,000,000 pounds in 1938 over 1937 
production, and half a dozen other 
commodities. Biggest surplus of 1939 
may be in citrus fruits. This year’s 
expected crop of 105,000,000 boxes of 
grapefruit and oranges may be about 
40,000,000 more than the demand, 


Second indi- 
cation that the 
FSCC watches 
is the price of 
commodities on 
produce ex- 
changes. When 
the prices offer- 
ed to farmers 
are unusually 
low; it is safe 
for FSCC to as- 
sume that sup- 
ply exceeds de- 
mand. When 
prices drop to 
three - quarters 
or less of aver- 
ages over previ- 
ous years, Sec- 
retary of Agri- 
culture Wallace 
authorizes the 
FSCC to buy 
depressed com- 
modities. 

Of the Corporation’s 550 employees, 
about 50 are traveling agents who go 
to the rescue of farm prices by buy- 
ing in commodity exchanges. In 1936, 
they put a floor under the price of 
beets in Colorado, honey in Arizona 
and applesauce in Montana. In 1937, 
a single agent bought 7 million dozen 
eggs in the New York Exchange; others 
bought grapefruit in Florida and 
Texas, green peas in Idaho and ap- 
ples in New England. 

Last year, when a hurricane clawed 
at the New England coast, Corpora- 
tion purchasers bought apples again, 
in addition to their usual country-wide 
quotas of peas, beans, pears, prunes, 
peaches, onions and the like. Last 
week, FSCC agents were buying cab- 
bages in Mississippi. 

Final recipients of Corporation com- 
modities get them free, State and local 
agencies distribute the food to needy 
families—principally those on relief. 
However, in distributing its surpluses, 
the Corporation has run into diffi- 
culties. 

In its early days, the Corporation 
was a willing but exceedingly awk- 








ward adoles- 
cent. Commu- 
nities were 
snowed under 


with more food 
than they could 
use. County 
agencies’ got 
thousands of 
crates of fruit 
which they 
could not pro- 
tect from freez- 
ing. Carloads 
of fish were 
sent to commu- 
nities which 
had no facili- 
ties to keep 
them from 
spoiling. 
Corporation 
food is now de- 
livered in a 
good state of 


U. S. D. A. Photo 
In One Year, the Nation’s Butter Churn Jumped 60,000,000 pounds 





Farm Prices Are Often 


PATHFINDER 





U. S. D. A. Photo 
Rescued on Commodity Exchange Floors 


preservation, and with some thought 
about community ability to handle it. 
But the FSCC still is suffering from the 
fact that it has no control over nature. 


Surpluses occur with scant regard 
for human convenience. Communities 
cannot plan for what is coming. The 
Corporation may be feverishly active 
for a time in a given area, then 
completely idle. 


. «es The Critics’ View 


This inherent chaos is not the only 
thing mentioned by critics of the 
FSCC. To the general disappointment 
of welfare workers, local agencies 
have distributed Corporation commo- 
ities to the needy at food depots which 
are reminiscent of bread lines. Some 
critics complain that local units of 
government, relying on Corporation 
food, have cut down their payments to 
blind, crippled and old-age pensioners. 

In addition, although it has come 
very close to the mark, the Corpora- 
tion has not been completely success- 
ful in its efforts not to interfere with 
the grocery business. Whatever the 
FSCC gives away, it expects to be 
added to the minimum diet, not to take 
the place of it. But some relief fami- 
lies fed partly by FSCC lessen their 
normal purchases of food. 

Last winter, on the request of Sec- 
retary Wallace, Corporation President 
Perkins devised a new plan of opera- 
tions for the FSCC. He proposed that 
instead of purchasing surplus food 
and distributing it, the FSCC should 
put the power to purchase surpluses 
directly in the hands of relief families. 

In Rochester last week, the Perkins 
plan already was in operation. Out of 
the city’s 17,000 relief families, more 
than 5,000 had bought FSCC stamp 
books. Stamps were of two kinds— 
orange and blue—and all in 25-cent 
denominations. For every two orange 
stamps he bought, each purchaser re- 
ceived one blue stamp free. 

Grocery stores accepted orange 
stamps as money in the purchase of 
anything except tobacco and liquor. 
To keep normal purchases of food up, 
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June 3, 1939 


the FSCC specified that each relief 
client who bought any stamps at all 
should buy at the rate of a dollar a 
week for himself and each member of 
hts family. 

Blue stamps were as good as money 
only in the purchase of surplus com- 
modities. The FSCC designated the 
following as officially “in surplus”: 
butter, eggs, corn meal, flour, prunes, 
dried beans, oranges and grapefruit. 

To the 1,200 grocers co-operating 
with FSCC in Rochester, the Perkins 
plan was more than welcome. The 
retail business was favored by the 
FSCC for the first time; each retailer 
made his usual profit on food sold for 


stamps. Grocers cashed their stamps 
at banks cooperating with FSCC. 


Eventually, the food stamps were to be 
paid for from the Corporation’s annual 


FS.CC. 


contend that consumption of FSCC 
commodities will decrease the demand 
for canned and processed foods. Other 
critics say that the Corporation stamps 
are a dangerous inflationary influence 
because they are a new kind of mon- 
ey—albeit relatively small amount. 


. » « Mountains of Food 


Finally, there is little doubt that if 
the stamp plan were widely adopted, 
it would make the FSCC more expen- 
sive. Estimates have run all the way 
up to $750,000,000 a year. It seems 
highly probable, however, that the cost 
might be $250,000,000 or less. 


No matter what happens to the 
FSCC in future—and it is possible 
that it may become much more im- 
portant —its present value is clear. 
To meager relief diets, the Corpora- 
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International 


For Every Two Orange Stamps Bought by a Reliefer, He Received One Blue Stamp Free 


appropriation of about $90,000,000. 

How widely the Perkins plan may 
be applied is anybody’s guess. FSCC 
experts are contemplating a plan to 
make cotton mattresses—for which the 
cotton grower is paid a relatively high 
part of the final price—eligible for 
some sort of stamp purchase. 


- + « What May Happen 


The FSCC originally intended to test 
its new plan in four more cities before 
making any decision about wider geo- 
sraphical application of the scheme. 
Now, the Corporation may not stop 
vith four cities, but may continue with 
steady expansion. But the Perkins 
plan is not suitable for adoption in 
inany rural areas. Probably it never 
vill displace completely the present 
policy of direct purchase from the 
farmer and direct dole to the needy. 

Advantages of the Perkins plan over 
he old plan, however, are several. It 
illows families to buy a steadier sup- 
vly of surplus products than they 
light receive otherwise. It abandons 
food depot distribution. It allows the 
etail business a profit; the FSCC thus 
ecomes an agency not only for re- 
ief, but for business recovery. 

Food manufacturers, nevertheless, 
They 


} 








tion has added mountains of food since 
1933. Food and farm products given 
away have totalled 5 billion pounds— 
about 1/200th of total consumption in 
the United States during the period. 
By next month, the FSCC will have 
spent about $330,000,000 for the benefit 
of farmers and families on relief. 
The FSCC does not claim to have 
solved the problem of surpluses in the 
United States. But to the farmer, it 
has paid cash; to the needy it has given 
food. To America’s paradoxical riddle 
of want in the midst of plenty, the 
Corporation has given a direct reply. 
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LEARN MORE ABOUT 


RHEUMATISM 
—ARTHRITIS 


Let me send you free the latest 1939 edition 
of my 8,000 word treatise on “Arthritis and 
Rheumatism.” Inform yourself more fully as to 
these distressing aMlictions. Your address on a 
postcard will bring it sealed and poor 
without obligation. Address the author, I 
Clearwater, Ph.D., 209-L St., Hallowell, Maine. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that 
gouge your flesh—press heavily on hips and 
spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold rupture? 
You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps or cut- 
ting belts. Automatic adjustable pad sup- 
ports at real opening—follows every body 
movement with instant increased support in 


case of strain. Cannot slip whether at work 
or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn 
in bath, Send for amazing FREE book, 
“Advice To Ruptured,” and detail of liberal 


truthful. 60-day trial offer. Also names of 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood. Write: 


Cluthe Sons, Dept.12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


ARTHRITIS—Joint Pains 


“DUE TO CALCIUM DEPOSITS" 


Doctors report Pyodin breaks down calci jum and stops 
ain. Write now for FREE BOOKLET ‘‘An Amazing 
Discovery.”* NELGUR PHARMACAL CO., Inc., 
Nn. B.C. 2 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











ee 


or ASTHMA 
PPeATeENT on TRIAL, 

tisfied. send $1; if 
a “it # FREE. Write for 
it today. State which. 


W. K. STERLINE, 617 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, OHIO 


PILES Hisery oes 


2,000 TEST CASES PROVE IT 


Startling as it may seem, Only One 10-Minute Treatment 
was required in the majority of cases. TRY IT 

FREE AT MY RISK. No Salves, Suppositories, Pills or 
Operation. Actual facts. Proof and testimony 

PROOF & from prominent people in my community to 
PROVE these claims sent FREE toyou. Writeto 

O.E. Henspeter, 100 W.Chicago Av., Dept.8 30, Chicago 
FREE SAMPLES OF REMARK. 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


STOMACH ULCERS 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Rutland, 
Vt., writes: ‘‘I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before 
takin your treatment I 
weighed 143 pounds and could 
eat nothing but soft foods and 
milk. Now, after taking Von's 
Tablets, I weigh 171 pounds 

can eat almost anythin ont 
feel perfectly well.”’ I — 
suffer from acid indigestion, 
gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any other acid stomach 
trouble you, too, should receive quick relief. Send for 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment, and details of 
guaranteed trial offer. Valuable Booklet is included. Write 


PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept. 484-F 
Fox Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








SUBSCRIBE TO PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


All The News 
of All The World 


Please send PATHFINDER to the address below, 


for which I enclose $1.00 for one year—52 


CONDENSED 


ILLUSTRATED 
EXPLAINED 


Name 


Every Week, Only 
$1 A Year 
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weekly issues. 
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ATHLETE'S 
FOOT 


Send Coupon 
Don’t Pay Until Relieved 


According to the Government Health Bulletin, 
No. E-28, at least 50% of the adult population of 
the United States are being attacked by the dis- 
ease known as Athlete’s Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. Little 
watery blisters form and the skin cracks and 
peels. After a while the itching becomes intense 
and you feel as though you would like to scratch 
off all the skin. 


Beware of It Spreading 


Often the disease travels all over the bottom of 
the feet. The soles of your feet become red and 
swollen. The skin also cracks and peels, and the 
itching becomes worse and worse. 

Get relief from this disease as quickly as possible, 
because it is very contagious and it may go to your 
hands or even to the under arm or crotch of the legs. 


Here’s How to Relieve It 


The germ that causes the disease is known as 
Tinea Trichophyton. It buries itself deep in the 
tissues of the skin and is very hard to kill. A test 
made shows it takes 15 minutes of boiling to kill 
the germ, so you can see why the ordinary surface 
remedies are unsuccessful. 

H. F. was developed solely for the purpose of 
relieving Athlete’s Foot. It is a liquid that pene- 
trates and dries quickly. You just paint the af- 
fected parts. It peels off the tissue of the skin 
where the germ breeds. 


ltching Stops Quickly 


As soon as you apply H. F. you may find that the 
itching is quickly relieved. You should paint the 
infected parts with H. F. night and morning until 
your feet are well. Usually this takes from three 
to ten days, although in severe cases be sure to con- 
sult a specialist. 

H. F. usually leaves the skin soft and smooth. You 
may marvel at the quick way it brings you relief; espe- 
cially if you are one of those who have tried for 
years to get rid of Athlete’s Foot without success. 


H. F. Sent On Free Trial 


Sign and mail the coupon and 
a bottle of H. F. will be mailed 
you immediately. Don’t send 
any money and don’t pay the 
postman any money, don’t pay 
anything any time unless H. FP. 
is helping you. If it does help 
we know you will be glad to 
send us $1 for the supply 
at the end of ten days. That’s 
how much faith we have in 
H. F. Read, sign, and mail 
the coupon today. 
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§ GORE PRODUCTS, INC., ; 
- 801 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. P| 
7 Please send me immediately a complete sup- t 
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Loose Change Stunt 


Anyone with some loose change in 
his pocket can pull this “mystifying” 
stunt on his friends. In a casual, off- 
hand manner the performer selects a 
few coins from his pocket and holds 
them in his closed fist. 

To the crowd he explains that he 
has several coins in his hand. Then 
he boasts that if someone will take a 
number of assorted coins in his hand, 
he (the performer) will add his to 
them with these results: if the num- 
ber of coins the volunteer holds is an 
odd number, the lot the performer 
adds will make the total even; but if 
the number the volunteer holds is an 
even number, then the lot the per- 
former adds will make the total odd. 

Naturally, there will be several 
challengers to this statement. When 
one of them counts out several coins 
in his hand, the performer asks him: 
“Is your number odd or even?” Tf 
he says “odd,” the performer merely 
opens his hand to show that the coins 
in the two hands add up to an even 
number. If he says “even,” the per- 
former opens his hand to show that 
the coins in the two hands add up to 
an odd number, 

The secret is that the performer al- 
ways holds an odd number of coins 
and the result will always be the 
same, because an odd number added 
to an even number makes an odd, just 
as an odd number added to an odd 
number makes an even, 

a 


Brain Teaser 


Here is a contribution by Pink Eaton 
of Hudson, Ill.: A, B and C are walk- 
ing on the highway. The cube of the 
distance A travels is one-half the dis- 
tance B travels, and the distance B 
travels is four times the square of the 
distance A travels, while C travels 
one-half as far as A and B together, 
How far in miles did each travel? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The tele- 
phone pole was 59% feet high. 
_—————— 


Smiles 


Youth (to fair companion) — Have 
you ever tried listening to a movie 
with your eyes shut? 

Voice (from row behind) — Have 
you ever tried listening to one with 
your mouth shut? 


Frisby—Why do you only talk poli- 
tics with your wife? 

Xceron—Politics doesn’t remind her 
of anything she wants. 


Zwerp—What is your idea of love? 

Ruth—To me love is peace, quiet, 
tranquility— 

Zwerp—aAw, that’s not love; that’s 
sleep. 


PASTIME and SMILES 
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Captain—Your reports like this one of 
the accident should be written so that even 
the most ignorant can understand them. 

Patrolman—Yes, sir. What part is it 
that you don’t understand? 


Herbie—Gee, Mr. Berzam, are you a 
baseball player? 





Berzam—No, Herbie, I’m not. In 
fact I know very little about the 
game. 


Herbie—That’s funny. I heard Sis 
tell Ma that you were such a good 
catch. 


Crabshaw—So you were graduated 
from a barber college. What was you: 
college yell? 

Petzing—“Cut his lip, cut his jaw, 
leave his face raw, raw, raw!” 


Izaat—How would you define a pic- 
nic? 

Izzard—A picnic is a day set apart 
to get better acquainted with ants, 
worms, mosquitoes, chiggers and poi- 
son ivy. 


Minister—I’m so glad you’ve turn- 
ed over a new leaf, Thomas, 

Tom—Me? 

Minister—Yes, I was so pleased to 
see you at prayer service last night. 

Tom—Oh, so that’s where I was, 
is it? 

City Visitor—Goodness, did you 
hatch all these chickens yourself. 

Farmer Joe—Nope, I used an incu- 
bator. 

Officer—Can you describe your as- 
sailant? 

Victim—Of course I can; that’s what 
he hit me for—describing him. 


Mother—Darling, you were awfully 
late last night. I’m afraid I’m old 
fashioned, but I should like to know 
where you go. 

Sally—Certainly, mummy. I dined 
with—Oh, well, you don’t know him, 
and we went to several places I don’! 
suppose you’ve been to, and finished 
at a queer little club—I forget its 


name. But it’s all right, isn’t it, 
mummy? 
Mother — Of course, darling, It’s 


only that I just like to know. 
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Johnnie—Say, Daddy, what kind of 
things are ancestors? 

Daddy—Well, son, that means your 
relations that have gone before you. 
I’m one and your grandfather is an- 
other. 

Johnnie—Then why do people go 
around bragging about them so much? 


Boogy—tTruth is stranger than fic- 
tion. 

Woogy—Yes, but it is under the dis- 
advantage of seldom being so well ex- 
pressed. 

Mrs. Zoole—Is your daughter pre- 
pared for her forthcoming trip around 
the world? 

Mrs. Tellet—Perfectly. 
“no” in 15 languages. 


She can say 


Chubbwitt—How do you like this 
cozy little place, dear? Shall we 
buy it? 

Mrs. Chubbwitt—Oh, it’s perfectly 
lovely! The view from this balcony 
leaves me speechless. 

Chubbwitt—Then we 
buy it. 


will surely 
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Betty (at commencement )—W hat course 
did you take this year? 
Jane—The classical, of course. 
Betty—W hy? 
Jane—Because I wanted to read Vergil; 
starts right. 
Betty—How? 
Jane—"“Arma virumque cano.” 
Betty—W hat does that mean? 
Jane—Arms, a man and a canoe. 


~~ 


Noowedd—Gee, this horseradish is 
hot! 

Mrs, Noowedd—It shouldn’t be. It 
has been in the refrigerator all day. 

Speaker—The man who gives in 
when he is wrong is a wise man, but 
the man who gives in when he is right 

Voice from, Audience—Married. 

Mrs. Zimpir—Mrs. Rygg and I are 
ot on speaking terms. 

Zimpir—Well, it won’t hurt either 
if you to rest up a little. 


Playfoot (paddling canoe) — I must 
warn you—one single move and this 
canoe will capsize. 

Maudine (after sitting perfectly still 
for a long time)—Will it be all right 
for me to shift my gum to the other 
side of my mouth? 








HOUSEHOLD 


Raspberry Cakes 


Instead of the usual raspberries and 
cream for breakfast, raspberry griddle 
cakes will prove a delicious variation. 
The ingredients needed are: one egg, 
one cup milk, one cup flour, one-half 
cup ripe raspberries, two teaspoons 
baking powder and one-fourth tea- 
spoon salt. 

Beat the egg until light and add the 
salt and milk. Sift the baking powder 
and flour and stir into the first mix- 
ture. Next fold in the raspberries and 
bake on a hot griddle. Either butter 





or a sugar sirup makes a suitable 
spread. 
————____eong-o 
Sweet Potato Biscuits 
To the many popular hot bread 


recipes add this one for sweet potato 
bread. The following ingredients will 
make 16 small biscuits: one cup flour, 
three-fourths cup mashed sweet po- 
tatoes, one-fourth cup milk, four table- 
spoons butter, two and a half tea- 
spoons baking powder and _ three- 
fourths teaspoon salt. 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients and 
rub the butter into them. Combine 
the sweet potatoes and milk and add 
them to the dry ingredients. Stir just 
enough to moisten dry ingredients, 
then turn the dough onto a floured 
board and knead lightly for a few 
seconds. Then roll the dough out to 
about one-half inch in thickness and 
cut with biscuit cutter. Next place 
the biscuits in a buttered baking pan, 
brush with milk and bake in a very hot 
oven for 15 minutes or until the bread 


is a golden brown. 
_—_—_—_— Or? or 


Strawberry Preserves 

Preserving is one of the best ways to 
keep some of the season’s luscious 
strawberries for winter use. Select 
only the medium-sized, firm, richly 
flavored ripe berries and prepare them 
according to the following recipe: 

Boil slowly two cups of sugar and 
one cup of water without stirring 
until it spins a thread three inches 
long. Then add two cups of berries 
slowly and boil for 10 minutes. Add 
two more cups of sugar and two more 
cups of berries and boil for 10 minutes 
longer. Finally, put into hot glasses 
and seal. For a different flavor, the 
juice of one-half a lemon may be 
added during the boiling. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Uncooked salad greens 
always be cold, crisp and dry. 





should 


G Coffee cream may be used instead 
of whipping cream in many frozen 
desserts. 

@ Pastry dough should 
handled more than necessary. 


@ Egg whites beat easier when at 
room temperature. 


not be 
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AGENTS WANTED 


WEAR FINE HOSE I SEND without cost with outfit 
while taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Re- 
lacement guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. 
ush name and hose size. Wilknit, Desk F-40, Green- 

field, Ohio 


FOR AN EXTREMELY PROFITABLE LIFETIME busi- 
ness operate a Collection-Credit agency. Klein As- 
sociates, Taylor, Tex. Enclose stamp 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 


ow 





part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 
9% os BOOKS 
BOOK-ISRAEL, Yesterday and To-morrow. Prophe- 
cies of future of Jews. 10 cents Mrs, W. H. 


Merrill, Bradenton, Fla 
hes CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 

(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 

____ FEMALE HELP WANTED 

YOUR OWN HOSIERY and up to $22 a week selling 
famous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon Silk 

hosiery to friends. Write for actual sample. American 

Mills, Dept. W-44, Indianapolis, Indiana 


_MALE & FEMALE HELP WANTED 


TEN MILLION UNEMPLOYED! Your opportunity. 
Write Sun Service Company, Box 325 M. O 
Lansing, Mich 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


WANTED. Authors’ manuscripts for immediate mar- 
keting Mail manuscripts to Revel, 73 West 44, 
New York 





OLD MONEY WANTED 


CERTAIN LARGE CENTS worth $750.00; Small Cents 

$12.00; Nickels $250.00; Dimes $300.00; Send Ii5c 
for latest 1939 complete 36 page illustrated buying 
oom. y  -saamaes Coin Company, Box 3507-M, Cleve- 
anda, 110. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Write for new Free book, *‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor,’’ and ‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
No charge for preliminary information. Clarence A. 
O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 698-G Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


_PHOTO FINISHING 


OVERNIGHT! No waiting! 25c brings either 16 
sparkling Lifetime prints, one ‘‘Ojilcolored’’ or 2 
satin 5x7 enlargements and 8 prints each expertly 
finished roll! 20 glistening reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. 
Beautiful quality. No waiting! Lifetone Studios, 
C-3, DesMoines, Iowa. 
THE PHOTO MILL. IMMEDIATE SERVICE! Roll 
developed, printed, and choice of two enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or oe reprints, 25c coin. 
Reprints 2c. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural 
Colors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, 
only 25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful. Nat- 
ural Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


PROMPT SERVICE—GUARANTEED WORK. Two 

beautiful Portrait Type Doubleweight enlargements, 
eight neverfade gloss prints, each roll 25c. ubuque 
Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa 


TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional! Double Weight En- 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c Prompt— 

Careful Film mailers Free May’s Photo Shap, 

LaCrosse, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. 

print Service, Roanoke, Virginia. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Pnlargements, 25c. Quick 

service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 








Velox glossy 
Foto- 


8 SNAPPY .4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Salem, Wis : 

ROLL DEVELOPED Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 8 prints 25c Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
Tilinois 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints, painted enlargement 
25c. Reprints, 3c Fast service. Janesville Film, 

A-51, Janesville, Wisconsin 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon Willard Studios, Box 3535-T, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

16 PRINTS with roll 25c 
Ogden. Uteh 


aa ___8ONG POEMS WANTED 


ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS WANTED for publication. 
radio. Westmore Music Corporation, Dept. 36E, 
Portland, Ore 





16 reprints 25c; Rex Photo, 








TOBACCO 


LOOK! Milder, golden smoking or rich ripe chewing, 
four pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
121, Hazel, Kentucky 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing urinary ailment frequently resulting in 

DANGEROUS OPERATION. Dr. PB. Carleton, . D. 

has discovered a medicine with specific remedial action, 

saving many from operation. Particulars on request. E. 

A. Carleton. 1430 R. L. Ave., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
APPROVED 


PILES Recta jeny 90¢ 


Medicated, clean, positive relief. Stops short that 
cruel —- soreness and pain of many forms of 
iles. despair, use Rectal Jelly! Geo. Tate 
pokane, says: “I have tried lots of remedies but 
your Jelly beats them all.’’ Untold relief for only 
a dollar bill. 

MELROSE ELDREDGE CO., 29N MELROSE, MASS. 
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PRIME 
SMOKIN JOY 


EITHER WAY YOU LOOK AT IT! 


**My way is in a pipe’’...say these 
happy Prince Albert smokers 


| CAN TELL FROM THE 

RICH TASTE THAT 
PRINCE ALBERT IS 
BETTER TOBACCO. IT 
SMOKES WITH A 
WELCOME, 
MELLOW 





“P A. is extra easy on the 
tongue too,” says Richard K. 
Watson (above), “and it’s cut 
to pack right for smoother 
smoking.” Yes, pipe fans, 
Prince Albert does smoke 
milder, cooler—without bite. 
The special “no-bite” process 
removes harshness, but leaves 
in the full, rich body of P A.’s 
extra-choice tobaccos. 


PRINCE ALBERTS BEEN 
My CHOICE EVER 
SINCE MY FIRST PIPEFUL 
OVER 20 YEARS AGO. 


THAT “CRIMP CUT” sold 
H. B. Kanouse (above) on 
Prince Albert, because, as he 
says, “It smokes mellower, 
cooler—and burns down 
slower, which means a drier 
pipe.” And say, smokers, see 
how Prince Albert’s special cut 
cakes your pipes up sweet and 
even, too, for more pleasure 


...every puff! Try P A. today. 





{ ROLL PRINCE ALBERT 
FOR ‘MAKIN’S’ 
CIGARETTES THAT ARE 







AND MILD TOO. 
AND PA. IS 

THE EASIEST- 
HANDLING 
TOBACCO | 
KNOW 


“PRINCE ALBERT has a 
good, full body that’s like it 
was made to order for me,” 
adds C. J. Cooper (above, with 
tin). “It’s grand, fragrant 
smoking.” You ought to get 
around 70 swell roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every tin of Prince 
Albert—and every one hits 
the spot for extra-mildness, 
full, rich taste. Just try P A.! 


‘*My way is to roll my own— with tasty 
P.A.,’’ say these ‘‘makin’s’’ smokers 


RICH IN TASTE ~— 










PRINCE ALBERT ROLLS 
UP FAST INTO PLUMP | 
CIGARETTES. (TS & 
BECAUSE OF THE CUT, 
BOYSTHE ge 
CRIMP CUT 



















JOHN E. WHELAN (above) 
praises Prince Albert’s famous 
“crimp cut,” for he says: 
“There’s no spilling, blowin’ 
around, or bunching when you 
roll your own with Prince 
Albert.” PA. rollsup neat and 
easy because it hugs the paper 
tight. And it smokes mild and 
pleasing too—like the quality 
tobacco it is! 


TWIN OFFERS OPEN ALL THIS MONTH 


SO MILD! SO TASTY! SO FRAGRANT! 









Reminder coupon for 
pipe-smokers 


Cut out this coupon to re- 
mind you that you can try 
Prince Albert without risk. 
Just read this fair-and- 
square proposition to pipe- 
smokers—then get that big 
red P.A. tin today. 

Smoke 20 fragrant pipefuls 
of Prince Albert. If you don’t 
find it the mellowest, tasti- 
est pipe tobacco you ever 
smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the to- 
bacco in it to us at any time 
within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus postage. 
(Signed) R. J. Reynolds Tob. 
| Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Reminder coupon for 
“makin’s” smokers 


“Makin’s” smokers — we’re 
so confident that Prince 
Albert gives better “mak- 
in’s” smokes that we make 


this iron-clad guarantee: 


Roll yourself 30 swell ciga- 
rettes from Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find them the 
finest, tastiest roll-your- 
own cigarettes you ever 
smoked, return the pocket 
tin with the rest of the to- 
bacco in it to us at any time 
within a month from this 
date, and we will refund full 
purchase price, plus post- 
age. (Signed) R. ZL Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina 





it RINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 


pipefuls of fragrant to- 
bacco in every pocket 
tin of Prince Aibert 


fine roll-your-own cifg- 
arettes in every pocket 
tin of Prince Albert 


Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 





